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SPAIN. 


HE first stage of the Spanish Revolution is at an end, and 
T the reign of Queen IsaBeLLa is over. She is an exile in 
france, and a Provisional Government rules at Madrid. From 
the outset every day brought some news favourable to the 
insurgents, and none brought any favourable to the monarchy, 
The open town of Santander was indeed taken by the royal 
troops, but it was immediately evacuated, and reoceupied by 
the insurgents. This was the only gleam of good fortune for 
the QuEEN; and directly it became known that the Queen did 
wot dare to go to her capital, it was evident that, without 
sme signal success of her troops somewhere, the game was 
ost. So much did she herself realize this unpleasant fact, 
that she is said to have limited her hopes and wishes to car- 

ing on a sort of guerilla warfare from the Basque provinces. 
But, besides that this would have been to sink into the hum- 
ble position of a border chieftain, it was a project impossible 
to carry out, as the Basque provinces had no notion of being 
tuned suddenly into a centre of loyalty. They were asked to 
tise en masse, and they responded by offering to raise six 
hundred men, not to fight, but to hang about the Queen, and 
protect her precious life. There was no heart anywhere in 
the resistance made, or pretended to be made, to the insurrec- 
tin. The brothers Concua had no hope of success, for the 
Quien could not come to her capital except on conditions 
intolerable to her. She needs, in order to feel in the least 
comfortable as regards this world and the next, a person 
euphemistically called a “ favourite,” and a contessor dic- 
tating her political actions. It was entirely impossible that 
she could regain the confidence of her people unless she 
would humble herself so far as to keep up some show of 
decency, and unless she would give some security against 
constant intrigues of her reactionary friends. She 
would not do this. Life was not worth having on terms so 
onerous; and she also very wisely judged that, even if she 
made the sacrifice, it would probably be unavailing. No 
one would believe in her sincerity, and then, if she were 
nistrusted, she would be a prisoner in the hands of her 
enemies, without any means of escape to the French frontier. 
She has taken the course best for Spain and for herself. She 
has really only one chance in the world. It may happen that 
the Revolution will perish through its own success; that its 
leaders, elated with so easy a victory, will be immoderate in 
their pretensions ; and that the people, left so suddenly without 
4 Government, will try in their distraction and embarrassment 
all kinds of impossible combinations and wild enterprises. A 
_— may be set up, and it requires little political fore- 
tt to see that it could not last six months, and probably 
Would not last six weeks. ‘There is no Spanish Prince who has 
any chance ; the movement is far too closely connected with 
the Liberal party to allow the success of the Count of Monte- 
MOLIN, who has already rushed to Spain to see if there is any- 
thing for him to pick up. ‘The Duke of Moytrenster and his 
are equally unfit and unwilling to reign, and the only 
solution left is the sovereignty of a foreign Prince. It will 
bevery difficult to choose one ; it will be very difficult to get 
any one better than a needy adventurer to thrust himself 
into the hornet’s nest of Spanish politics. If a foreign 
ince is chosen, and accepts the difficult task, he is very 
likely to fail. ‘Chen will come the chance of Queen IsabELLA. 
as she is, she may hope to be thought better than 
tothing. Her subjects may look back with pity and affection 
‘0 one who, if she did no good to any human being, was at 
able to make things go on in‘a sort of calm, and who con- 
med to, and even carried to an excess, the national views of 
Teligion and morals, She could have no chaace of stemming 
* repelling a serious revolution, and she wisely gave way in 


time. Pau is a very pleasant place at this time of year, 
and she can wait there comfortably, with her parasites and 
her family circle, until she can see what turn things are likely 
to take. A restoration, though very improbable, is not impos- 
sible, especially if the crisis that made it x | happened to 
coincide with one of her intervals of virtue. She will have to 
promise all sorts of good things for the future, but there need 
be no difficulty about that. It is less trouble to promise every 
conceivable kind of constitutional reform, and every pos- 
sible moral and social amendment, than to go through the 
journey from Bayonne to Madrid. If there is no restoration, 
and she passes the rest of her days in exile, she may console 
herself by thinking that she is only sharing the lot of her 
family generally, and she will remember that it was with 
a show at least of extreme reluctance that her mother tore 
herself from the delights of Paris to take part in the govern- 
ment of Spain. 

“ The Queen of Spain, accompanied by Sefior Marrort, 
“ has this day arrived at Bayonne.” We hope this telegram 
will fall under the eyes of M. Guizor, and that the labours of 
that eminent philosopher in the composition of his “ Medita- 
“ tions on Christianity” will be interrupted for a moment 
while he pauses to consider the result of his handiwork. The 
things he writes about are sublime, but among the things he 
did was that stroke of diplomacy which has ended in the wife 


of the Duke of Capiz being an exile in such ignoble company. — 


History scarcely records any position more abject than that of 
the miserable being who was thus promoted to sudden honour 
by M. Guizor, and who has figured before Europe for a long 
stretch of melancholy years as the King of Sram. He is 
literally never mentioned in these telegrams of the Revolution. 
No one who reads the Spanish news could possibly guess that 
the QueEN has a living husband, and a husband who habitually 
occupies the same house with her. He has been so long a 
passive witness of what in other countries would be called his 
shame, and has so long contented himself with such feeble 
influence as he could exercise by feeding the flames of his 
wife’s superstition with the fuel of his own more degraded 
fanaticism, that no one now cares to record where he is or 
what he is doing. It never struck any one that if the QUEEN 
could not go to Madrid, he could; and that if any one ought to 
be ready to fight for a wife, it isa husband, He is not of so 
much account in Spain as a groom of the chambers; and 
yet this is the man whom M. Guizor forced the QuEEN to 
marry when she was a mere child. ‘The most terrible of the 
accusations against M. Guizor in the matter we believe to be 
wholly untrue, and to have been only a calumny invented by 
the malignity of those who were bitterly disappointed at the 
double marriage. Lord Patmersron did not object to the 
marriage of the QurEN with the Duke of Capiz, and 
this is quite sufficient. Lord Patmerston did not write 
Christian Meditations, but he was a man of unimpeachable 
honour. But M. Guizor made the QueEN marry the Duke of 
Capiz because he would allow no other candidate; the only 
alternative he ever gave her was Count Trapani, and Count 
Trapani would have been quite as unfit as the Duke of Capiz. 
Merely to gratify the family pride of Louis Puivippe, and to 
carry out an imaginary policy of having always the right 
number of Boursons on European thrones, he insisted that 
she should marry a descendant of Pair V., and there were 
no other descendants available. No scruple as to giving the 
QUEEN a bad husband, or Spain a bad sovereign, ever entered 
his mind. It was his policy that the Queen should marry a 
boy whose character and antecedents gave no promise that he 
would avoid being either. M. Guizor triumphed, and he has 
for some years witnessed the result in the condition of Spain, 
and in the peculiar kind of revenge which the Queen felt her- 
self at liberty to take. The English Cabinet was not equally 
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to blame, and perhaps it might be said that it was not 
to blame at all. It merely said that the QuEEN ought not to 
marry one of the sons of Louis Puitipre; and it is a very 
different thing to prevent a marriage with a particular family 
and to force on a marriage with a particular person. But 
events have shown how very unwise and unnecessary it was to 
interfere even so far as the English Cabinet interfered. Had 
England not stood in the way, the person whom the Queen of 
Spain would have married would have been, according to the 
wishes of her mother, the Duke of Aumate. Thus, as things 
have turned out, what the English Cabinet did was to prevent 
the Queen marrying the man who, of all others, would have 
been the best possible King of Spain ; who would have made 
the country once more famous in arts and arms, if any one 
could have done it; who would have been thoroughly true to 
the principles of constitutional liberty, which England tried 
for years to implant in the ungrateful soil of Spain; who 
would have kept Spain in an attitude towards Imperial France 
that might have been very useful to the general interests of 
Europe; and who certainly is not the kind of man to let his 
wife disgrace herself and retire with a friend to Bayonne, 
while he hung unnoticed about the house she had left. 
Success always succeeds, and directly it was known that 
the Revolution was the winning cause, it was merely a question 
of a little personal dignity and decency how this final triumph 
was to be managed. Prim is said to have mentioned with the 
greatest contempt, and even to have declared worthy of death, 
a certain commander of artillery at Cadiz, who would not join 
the insurrection, and yet did not fire on the insurgents. He 
ought, according to Prim, either to have flung himself into 
the arms of the friends of their country, or else to have at 
least fired a few shots at them. This truly Spanish feeling 
appears to have animated the Concuas and their lieutenant, 
Pavia. They had not in the first instance joined the insur- 
gents, and so they must, out of regard to their own honour, 
just fire a few shots at them, in order to yicld to them with 
grace. The Marquis of Novaticures appears to have gone 
through this picce of revolutionary etiquette at a bridge close 
to Cordova; and he has escaped alike ridicule and censure 
by being among the few mortally wounded. Serrano and 
Prin, and other enlightened and patriotic Spaniards, may 
now sit down very pleasantly together, and settle what is to 
become of their country. They will of course appeal to universal 
suffrage; but they have most of them travelled quite enough 
in exile or for pleasure to be aware that the world is now in 
the secret that universal suffrage is only an elaborate means 
of ratifying a foregone conclusion. ‘The first and most 
pressing question is whether a Republic is to be tried; and 
experience shows that it is not at all certain not to be tried 
merely because nine-tenths of the wealth, intelligence, and 
population of Spain are against it. A knot of determined and 
ardent Republicans may force on a Republic for a time simply by 
having a clear and determined purpose, while the monarchical 
party either has no monarch to support, or doubts, distrusts, 
or despises the monarch it has got. But it is scarcely possible 
that so many men of political experience have taken part in 
this insurrection entirely on chance, and without any idea 
of the monarch they should wish to have if they succeeded in 
getting rid of the Boursons. If so, the secret will soon be 
known, and a very interesting secret it will be. No one can 
guess who the favoured Prince is, or can be. Of course the 
Spaniards can get a little German Prince of some sort, if 
they want him. There are always little German Princes for 
people who want them, just as there are always green peas 
and strawberries at Covent Garden for the rich. But if the 
Spaniards look a little higher than Greece or the Danubian 
Provinces were entitled to look, their choice seems very 
limited. There is, it is true, one obstacle to their free choice 
which in old days would have existed, but which now is 
utterly passed away. They are quite free from any interference 
on the part of England. There isno human being that they 
may not set up as their King for all we care. We are not going 
to make the mistake we made a quarter of a century ago, and 
keep them out of a really good sovereign in deference to 
traditional ideas of English policy. If they can but get some 
one who will save us from the pain of secing a great nation 
sunk into decay, and who will stimulate them to pay us what 
they owe, we shall certainly neither ask nor wish for more. 


FRANCE AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


i appears that confidence is reviving in Paris, although no 
fresh assurance has been given of the maintenance of 
peace. The rapid progress of the Spanish Revolution has 
averted or postponed the danger of a protracted civil war in a 


= 
neighbouring country, and it has removed all pretext 
intervention. By diverting attention from German aff; 
the Spanish troubles may perhaps have indirectly facilitated 
the discontinuance of menacing demonstrations in F 

It is even stated that the army is to be temporarily y_, 
duced in numbers by a liberal issue of furloughs, as soon u 
the autumn maneuvres in the various camps of instruetig, 
are finished. There has never been the smallest reason fy 
war, and probably there may have been no serious intentigy 
of fastening a quarrel on Prussia; but the Emperor and th 
nation have been alternately affecting a dissatisfaction whig 
was supposed to be due to the dignity of France. An eno, 
mous expense has been incurred for the increase and egy; 
ment of the army, because the Government thought }, 
dangerous to seem unprepared for war; and the great o 

if it has satisfied the national susceptibility, will not have been 
wasted. Two years ago the Emperor was undoubtedly taken 
surprise, when he found that he was not in a condition to ente 
on a campaign. The Prussian Generals were so acc 
informed of the condition of the French army, that they wer 
only restricted by the prudence of the Kina and the Prng 
Minister from refusing terms of peace after the battle 
Sadowa. It was natural that the consciousness of mili 
inferiority should be impatiently borne ; and probably it was 
inevitable that the armaments which have been prepared by 
the Imperial Government should suggest warlike enterprises, 
Nevertheless, although a collision might at any time occu, 
thoughtful observers have always calculated ‘on the ulti. 
mate prevalence of well-considered interest. France had 
nothing to gain by an attack on Germany, and the d 

had everything to lose by defeat. It has been often asserted 
with truth that the establishment of a great German Power, 
although it might produce momentary irritation, put an end 
to the most imminent risk of war. Since the days of the 
First Empire, the French have never been satisfied to see the 
left bank of the Rhine in the occupation of its present owners, 
Thirty years ago, Micueter and Victor Huvao, followed by 
innumerable imitators, were denouncing the Government of 
Louis-Puitirre for its unwillingness to gratify the national 
aspirations; and, within recent memory, projectors have in- 
sisted in every possible form on the recovery of the boundaries 
which are called natural. Even when the so-called doctrine of 
nationalities was invented, French theorists could never re- 
member that the Germans of the Palatinate were identical 
in language and customs with their countrymen on the Elbe 
and the Danube. ‘The Rhenish provinces had been Gaulish 
in the days of Casar, and they had been occupied for twenty 
years, up to 1814, by French garrisons, and it was taken for 
granted by ordinary Frenchmen that they still regretted the 
foreign yoke. When fruit hangs temptingly over a neigh- 
bour’s hedge, hungry boys are ingenious in devising sophis- 
tical excuses for appropriation; but a high wall built round 
the orchard is almost as effective in suppressing covetous 
desires as in preventing trespasses. It has now become 
useless to dream of national boundaries lying far beyond the 
German frontier. Only a few sanguine Frenchmen believe 
that even the longest succession of victories would lead to 
territorial conquest; and an object which is evidently not 
attainable soon ceases to offer temptation. The Eastem 
limits of France have varied but little during a thousand 
years, except by the annexation in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of Alsace and Lorraine, but duri 
more than half that period the subdivisions and in 
quarrels of Germany have furnished a pretext and an 
occasion for French cupidity. The formation of the North- 
German Confederacy, and the treaties which place the armies 
of the South-Western States under the control of Prussia, 
render invasion hopeless and useless, 


The Emperor Napoteon has for the moment become 
unpopular in Paris, if not in France, through his mistakes 
of policy, and still more because his good fortune is supposed 
to have deserted him; but a tenure of power contingent 
on the possession of uninterrupted luck and of absolute iree- 
dom from error is scarcely worth having. At the preseut 
moment a wise sovereign might profit largely by the 
beneficent reaction which would follow on the renewal 
of confidence. It happened that the commercial stag- 
nation which began in 1866 coincided in time with the 
war between Austria and Prussia; and that it has con 
tinued through the Luxemburg dispute, and the warlike 
rumours of the present year. Experience shows that, afier 
a panic, trade sooner or later resumes an activity W 


is stimulated by the partial suspension, during the crisis, of 


productive industry. The commercial prosperity which, ia 
default of iresh impediments, must soon recur, might, by 
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it management, be represented as the consequence of a 
ul policy. Even in England the Ministers for the time 
ing generally assume to themselves credit for a thriving 
ade; and they are accused by their adversaries of having 
share in every casual depression. It would be still 
gser for the Emperor Naroeon to persuade a nation which 
dieves in the initiative of its Government, that high 
ies of stocks and busy factories were directly con- 
a with the abandonment of warlike designs. Tax- 
ying Frenchmen are fully sensible of the advantages of 
peace, and it appears from the proceedings of the Berne 
(ongress that even democratic agitators are beginning to 
jiover that war is undesirable. In remembrance of the 
glumnious vituperation with which Louis Puitirre was 
sailed on account of his unambitious policy, a French ruler 
may perhaps be excused for believing that it is safer to be 
denounced as a firebrand than to be ridiculed as an obstinate 
yotary of peace; but the new organization of the army and 
the language of Marshal Niet have sufficiently proved that 
he Euveror is ready for war, and now he may confidently 
rely on the general unwillingness to increase the burden of 
te taxes and of the conscription. It has never been pre- 
jaded that Prussia threatened to begin a quarrel. ‘The 
Germans ask only to be let alone, and the Minister who has 
de so much to promote the unity of the nation has post- 
poned the further extension of the Confederation to avoid any 
cause of umbrage to France. ‘There is no reason to suppose 
that any further menaces of annexation will be attempted 
util the disappointment caused by the events of 1866 have 
jally subsided. 

The smaller States in the neighbourhood have more reason 
for anxiety than a Power which, as the King of Prussta lately 
aid, has a security for peace in its generals and armies. 
Moderate politicians, as moderation is understood in France, 
deduce from the growth of German strength the remarkable 
inference that it would be judicious to look for opportunities 
of aggrandizement in the direction of Belgium and Switzer- 
lnd, The same logic which proved that the acquisition of 
favoy and Nice followed from the possession by Italy of the 
Tuscan Duchies might take the form of a claim upon Belgium 
whenever Prussia determines to cross the Main. The European 
treaties which have hitherto protected the weaker States will 
warcely suffice to maintain Belgian independence, nor would it 
be possible for England, without allies, to contend on the Conti- 
nent against a great military Power. As the upper classes of 
Belgium and the populations of some districts speak only 
French, it is probably not known in France that the little 
kingdom includes a Low German race nearly akin to the 
Dutch of Holland. There would be little gain to civilization 
ind freedom if one of the most industrious and active of com- 
munities were merged in an overgrown Empire; but the 
tadency of things in modern times is to abolish small States, 
% petty industrial undertakings are constantly swallowed up 
by great establishments. ‘The expansion of Piedmont into 
lualy, and of Prussia into Germany, were expedient and neces- 
ary. France is already strong enough, large enough, and 
jetfectly united; but the national vanity might perhaps be 
gatified by territorial extension, and unstable Governments 
fequently exagverate the popular passions which they find it 
their interest to flatter. ‘There is some reason to regret the 
fill of the system which was created at the Congress of Vienna, 
fr, notwithstanding numerous anomalies and defects, it secured 
the peace of Lurope for nearly fifty years. 


ELECTION MOVEMENTS. 


. may be natural that local politicians should wish to 
contribute even superfluously to the triumph of their 
fatty; but Mr. GLapstone may perhaps be embarrassed by 
the largeness of his majority, and it is not desirable that the 
nservative leaders should be excluded from the House. 
@ new Secretary for IneLanp may possibly, as Lord 
ARTINGTON irreverently suggests, have no policy of his own; 
but he has acquired a respectable Parliamentary position, and 
is gravity and experience may perhaps be uselul as models for 
nexperienced members. It would not be a cause of regret if 
Attorney-GenrraL and Mr. CoLeripGe were to divide the 
‘presentation of Exeter, as they long shared the lead of the 
stern Circuit; but the present Government is not likely 
to require the services of a law oflicer, and Sir Joun 
Katstake is unknown as a politician. The country would 


ure a more serious loss if Mr. Antony TroLLore suc- 

m supplanting Lord Sranuey at Lynn, and it is well 
tthe Liberal party in the borough has decided to abstain 
interfering with the one statesman in the Cabinet who 


commands respect from both parties. Lord Srantey’s ad- 
ministration of the Foreign Office has been greatly over- 
praised, but he deserves the credit of having consistently 
followed an obvious and necessary policy. If his character 
and temperament produce little enthusiasm, Parliament 
and the country nevertheless appreciate the merits of the 
most hard-headed, the most industrious, and the most dis- 
passionate of Ministers. Lord Sranuey is, at least ostensibly, 
trusted by his own party, though he never affects to share 
in their prejudices; and he is divided by no impassable 
gulf from his official adversaries. His opinions on the Irish 
Church are those of the Liberal party, although he voted 
against Mr. Giapsrone’s Resolutions; and, while deferring 
to the majority of his colleagues, he has never retracted 
the admission that internal changes in the Establishment 
would be insufficient. The moderate Liberals of Edinburgh 
were anxious to secure his services, and their overtures 
were in the first instance favourably received. On further in- 
quiry, Lord Stantey appears to have seen reason to doubt 
the strength of his Edinburgh partisans, and he has formally 
declared his intention of seeking re-election from the con- 
stituency which has returned him to Parliament for twenty 
years. It seemed to some fussy election managers a suitable 
opportunity to prove that even in King’s Lynn there isa 
Liberal party, and Mr. 'TrotLope was asked to vindicate the 
cause of freedom and progress against the reactionary 
bigotry of Lord Srantey. There is no reason why the gifted 
historian of drawing-room flirtations should not seek relaxa- 
tion from more congenial labours in the cultivation of political 
commonplace; but in his first appearance on the hustings 
Mr. Trotiore might do well to challenge a less considerable 
antagonist. If Lord Srantey undertook to delineate the 
feelings of a young lady wavering between two lovers, it is 
probable that his narrative would be dull. In dilating on 
the anomalies of the Irish Church or on the inconsistencies 
of Mr. Disrart1, Mr. Trottope would scarcely be original. 
It is satisfactory to learn that an unwise project will not be 
persisted in, and that Lord Srantey will be allowed to occupy 
an undisputed seat. The House of Commons will not be 
overloaded with experience or with cold-blooded prudence. 


A still older member of the House of Commons is 
threatened with the loss of his seat, on grounds which entitle 
him to the support of upright politicians of all parties. Mr. 
Rorsuck has often been guilty of offences against good taste 
and sound policy, and he lately incurred just censure by his 
ill-timed attack on the United States in the presence of the 
American Minister; but it is not on account of his blunders, 
but in resentment of his courage and honesty, that a section 
of local agitators is now opposing his election. Mr. Rornuck 
might have voted with impunity against his party, and he 
might safely have propounded crotchets on foreign policy, if 
he had abstained from denouncing the outrages which have 
made Sheflield notorious. ‘The murderer who not long since 
escaped the punishment of his crimes is probably one of Mr. 
Roesuck’s most active opponents, the other leaders of the 
Trades’-Unions all using their utmost efforts to revenge 
themselves on their fearless censor. Mr. Rogsuck in his 
political character is capricious and vain, but he possesses the 
rare virtue of courage, and he is capable of moral indigna- 
tion. The respectable inhabitants of Sheffield, whatever may 
be their opinion of Mr. Roesvuck’s political character, will 
support him against his present assailants; but it remains 
to be seen whether the admirers of Broapueap form a majority 
of the enlarged constituency. As Mr. Rogsuck professes at 
the present moment perfect orthodoxy on all the articles of 
the Liberal creed, voters have no need to trouble themselves 
with too close an investigation of his career. The proscrip- 
tion of an elderly politician because his desire for change 
has unconsciously subsided involves a refusal to recog- 
nise the ordinary course of nature. Mr. Bricur himself, 
who is a Reformer of a deeper hue, has probably incurred the 
wrath of political fanatics by stating to Mr. BrapLavau the 
truism that seats in Parliament would be put up to auction if 
the most violent of the candidates were habitually preferred. 
The chief author of the new Constitution is laudably desirous 
that it should work with comparative smoothness, If Mr. 
Bricut saves Northampton from the discredit of electing Mr. 
Brap.avau, he will have done the borough valuable service. 


Some of the metropolitan constituencies have the good 
sense to discourage the pretensions of demagogues by adhering 
to their present members. In Westminster even Mr. Mit’s 
recent exhibitions of oddity appear not to have alienated his 
supporters, who are still proud of the ability and fame of their 
cminent representative. Mr. Hugues, however, has discovered 
that his seat for Lambeth is not safe, and his most ardent 
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local supporters find themselves compelled to renounce their 
claim on his future services. ‘The world will regard with 
much indifference the contest between an unknown alderman 
and an equally unknown sheriff for the vacancy occasioned 
by Mr. Doutton’s change of politics. The competing candi- 
dates, in accordance with metropolitan custom, profess the 
most comprehensive Liberalism, and experience shows that 
the municipal dignitaries of the City are seldom revolutionary. 
The Conservative opposition in the City is encouraged by the 
unlucky provision for the representation of minorities, which 
will probably be defeated by a skilful organization of the 
Liberal part of the constituency. Artificial and farfetched 
electoral contrivances are objectionable, because they throw 
additional power into the hands of professional managers of 
elections. The Conservatives will probably not gain a seat for 
the City, but they furnish Liberal voters with an excuse for 
suppressing any personal preferences for one or more of 
their candidates. The constituency will vote under the in- 
structions of committees and agents, because it will be felt 
that electors cannot possibly calculate for themselves the 
effect of dividing their votes. Servile adherence to the party 
list or ticket is one of the causes of the degradation of the 
representative system in America, In the new boroughs of 
Hackney and Chelsea, and in the Tower Hamlets, an active 
canvass is proceeding. Mr. Beates has, according to the 
accounts of sympathizing reporters, been welcomed with 
enthusiasm in the Tower Hamlets; and it would appear that 
in his speeches and published addresses he has contined him- 
self to the usual Liberal formulas. Mr. Ayrroy, though he 
professes to be confident of success, apparently fears that in 
the multitude of candidates he may be overlooked, but it 
seems probable that his indefatigable activity will be re- 
warded by re-election. Mr. Samupa, who is a moderate 
Liberal, and Mr. Coorg as a supporter of the Government, 
seek to profit by the divisions of the majority; but in the 
Tower Hamlets it would be strange if the prize of competi- 
tion were not adjudged to the highest bidder. Mr. OvGer, to 
whose election expenses Mr. Mitt has recently thought proper 
to subscribe, as he had previously subscribed to BrabLauau’s, 
has lately furnished an additional illustration of his fitness to 
represent the borough of Chelsea, by proposing that the 
Reform League shall hold a mob-mecting in Hyde Park to 
intimidate the respectable classes, under pretence of sup- 
porting Mr. Guapstone’s Irish policy. It may be conjectured 
that Mr. Beares, who has probably a better chance of 
election than Mr. Opcrr, will discourage a scandalous 
exhibition which might probably damage his own prospects. 
The lowest class of demagogues is incapable of even pretending 
to appreciate representative institutions. If the recent exten- 
sion of the suffrage has any value, it ought to supersede street 
government by enabling the most numerous classes to exercise 
a lawful influence through their representatives, Even a 
Parliament of OpcEers would be preferable to an anarchical 
multitude legislating in Hyde Park. It is not surprising that 
working-men should have been deluded by the unbounded 
flattery which they have received from interested sycophants ; 
and probably Mr. Opcrr himself is unaware that the rule of 
the rabble is incompatible with freedom. 

Mr. Disracrt has not yet spoken, although he has returned 
from Balmoral. From his calculated silence it is inferred, 
with much probability, that he is about to apply to the Irish 
Church the treatment which so happily secured the fall of the 
late Parliamentary Constitution ; and yet it is scarcely possible 
that such an experiment should be within two years success- 
fully repeated. In 1866 Mr. Giapsroxe was the nominal 
leader of a divided and discontented party. In 1868 he will 
have a united majority freshly pledged at the hustings to sup- 
port his policy. The decisive vote will precede all discussion 
of special measures, and the trial of strength will lead to no 
doubtful result. It is not worth while to compromise the 
credit of the party by new sacrifices of principle when a pro- 
longation of the tenure of office has become visibly hopeless, 


COUNT WALEWSKI. 


EATH has struck down another of the Emperor 

Napo.eon’s small band of devoted personal friends. In 
Count Watewskt also terminates the direct issue, so far 
as is known, of the great Naroteon. The morality of 
nations sits lightly on them in the presence of those whom 
the werld very much admires or fears, and the glory of 
having Naroreon for his father threw a halo over Count 
Watewskt which was in no way lessened by the facility 
or romance which induced his mother to accept, or invite, 
the overtures of the Saviour of Poland. ‘The fortunes 


of Count WaLewski were by no means due exclusive) 
to his having an Emperor for his cousin. _ He was a 
cessful in French, and even in Continental, society almost , 
a boy; he was a promising French journalist, pamphlets, 
and dramatist while still young, and both M. Turers aj 
M. Guizor sent him on diplomatic missions of some impor. 
ance. His own abilities were, it may be supposed, his chig 
recommendation, for he was undoubtedly clever, could holj 
his own opinions without giving offence, and had considerabj, 
tact and skill in dealing with men. But it was his great glory 
to be at once the son of NapoLeon and a sort of heredj 
representative of Poland in the eyes of France; anda 
popularity has so long attached in France to the names 
Napvoteon and Poland that it is no wonder that even thy 
Ministers of Louis Puiwirre looked with favour on hip, 
Ile rose, but he rose gradually. He was appointed under tly 
Republic as envoy to one of the Italian Courts, and then, whe, 
the coup d’ctat had made the fortune of everything and every. 
body connected with NapoLeon and Napoleonism, he came jy 
for a prominent share of the good luck of his family, and wa 
sent as Ambassador to London. Considering the very strong 
feeling that existed in England against every one implicate, 
in what was considered the crime of the coup d'état, it is ty 
the credit of Count WaLEwsk1 that he never committed any 
indiscretion which gave room for an outcry against him og 
his Sovereign, and that, by a judicious abstinence from mel- 
dling and ostentation, he gave English opinion every oppor. 
tunity for running its usual course from one extreme ty 
another. When he quitted England to take the seals of the 
French Foreign Office, he had the satisfaction of leaving 
country that had quite forgotten the coup d'état, that was 
charmed with the French alliance, and was almost beside 
itself with happy excitement in contemplating the delightful 
meeting when Vicroria and her virtuous husband welcomed 
Naroteon and his charming bride. Count pre- 
sided over the deliberations of the Conference of Paris assem- 
bled to discuss the treaty with Russia, and it cannot be 
said that under his guidance French diplomacy was without 
its successes, as at this Conference, among other results, 
the wounded pride of Russia was soothed by the friendly 
mancuvres of France, Lord CLarenpon was misled into 
his scrape with regard to the Belgian press, and Count 
Cavour was permitted to initiate a new policy for France 
and Europe by discussing the irrelevant topic of the woes 
of Italy. When he retired from the Foreign Office to make 
room for M. Tuouvenet, the chief exponent and repre- 
sentative of this policy under the Emperor, M. Watewski 
accepted what in those days was the easy and tranquil post of 
Minister of State. On the death of the Duke of Morny he 
became President of the Legislative Assembly, and during 
the year and a-half that he held his post he managed to pre- 
serve order without irritating the passions or wounding the 
susceptibilities of those over whose deliberations he presided, 
Since the spring of last year he has been without any active 
employment, and if it is true that his sudden death took place 
at Strasburg as he was on his way to fulfil a secret mission in 
Germany, it is probable that this mission was of a vey 
unimportant character. 


The death of Count Watewsk1 is devoid of all political 
importance, except so far as it marks in a sort of manifest way 
the final termination of the political connexion between France 
and Poland. Not only was Count Watewskr literally the 
embodiment of the idea of this alliance, but he never ceased 
to be devotedly attached to the country of his mother, his 
name, and his wife. When he was only twenty years of age 
he fought with distinction in the ranks of the Polish insur 
gents, and it was because his devotion to Poland was to 
notorious and too zealous to be convenient to the Emretot 
that he quitted office in 1863. The notion of restoring 
Poland, or at least of using the name of Napotron and the 
traditions of the first Empire to engage France in the 
of aiding the Poles, had long flitted before the mind of the 
Exreror, and Count would undoubtedly have beet 
ready to risk everything in a cause so dear to his heart, But 
his master, although capable of enthusiasm, is also capable 
of holding his enthusiasm in check. He saw that it would 
not do. France was not really at all equal to the tas 
and had no substantial interest to serve by undertaking 1 
Russia boldly challenged the Western Powers to interfere 
on behalf of Poland, if they dared. Lord Russet’s Jittle 
lamp of diplomatic arrogance was soon snuffed out, and after 
a long vacillation, during which Paris believed itself on the 
brink of war, the Emperor decided that he too must give 
The sympathy for Poland was the feeling, not of France, but 
of Paris, where Poles have always been fashionable 
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pn , and where what a legal wit called the common 


tatus count does not excite the same horror as in 
[ondon. The cause of Poland had, indeed, one hold of a 
exceptional kind over the Parisian mind. It was a cause, 
and it was the only cause, dear at once to Red and Black, to 
the Revolutionary and to the Catholic party. Perhaps the 
Ewrrror mistrusted and avoided it on that very account. 
He could scarcely share that hatred to Russia, as the source of 
all tyranny, which made Republicans cleave to the Poles; and 
he would be equally little inclined to work for those who chiefly 
interested themselves on behalf of the “ nation in mourning.” 
here was always a chance lest, if the history of Poland were 
too strictly investigated, it might have struck inquirers that 
the connexion between Napoleonism and Poland was rather a 
slender one, and that the Saviour of Poland had not done 
much for the country he saved except contributing Count 
Watewskt to the world, and abandoning his brave Polish 
gldiers when he ran away from Moscow to Paris. If the 
ed of Poland was inevitable, it was perhaps as well that the 
cruel mercy of exciting false hopes should have been made 
impossible by the thoroughgoing policy of Russia. Count 
Watewski lived long enough to see Poland as thoroughly 
withdrawn out of the sphere of European and French politics, 
and made as completely a province of Russia, as if the great 
Napoteon had never been carried there by the tide of war to 
distract and overwhelm the minds of Polish beauties. 


There can be no doubt that the Emrrror will sincerely 
mourn the loss of one who was bound to him by closer ties 
than those of office. It is often made a matter of reproach 
to him that he has had these devoted personal adherents, and 
has done them innumerable good turns, and provided for them 
handsomely. And certainly there have been among them 
men of broken fortunes, of damaged character, and of a greedy 
and vulgar ambition. Nothing of the sort can be laid to the 
door of Count WaLEwsk1, who rose to a very respectable posi- 
tion while Louis NapoLeon was an exile, and has only had a 
rather greater advancement than he would have had any- 
how. But even if we leave aside Count WALEwsKI as 
too favourable a specimen, and take the Emperor’s personal 
adherents as a whole, there is something in their fidelity 
and devotion which is creditable to them and tohim. To 
have men who are ina manner equals and intimate friends, 
and who yet are not only willing but proud to be poli- 
tical inferiors, is a great gain, and a source of consolation 
and strength, to a man living in the melancholy solitude of 
absolute power. It is a gain which the Emperor has shown 
he knows how to appreciate, and there is a touch of generosity 
in his character that makes him, and has always made him, a 
staunch friend to his friends. And even his worst enemies 
may feel some sympathy for him as those whom he has most 
loved and trusted drop off from his side. In the uncertainties 
of the present, the deep gloom of the future, and the tortures 
of his own endless vacillation increasing on him as age and 
disappointment tell on his mind, he has burdens enough to bear. 
All these are the natural and the appointed consequences of 
the course he has chosen to take. The death of his old 
personal friends and adherents comes as an additional affliction. 
But there is nothing at all wonderful in the fact that his friends 
die, Sometimes we notice, whena man like Count WALEWsKI 
dies, that a feeble kind of moral is sought to be pointed, 
and it is hinted that the Emperor is under a doom or spell 
which makes his friends die. This is childish. The Emrrror’s 
fiends do not die more than the friends of any one else. 
When a man is considerably on the wrong side of sixty he is apt 
to lose his friends, although he may be utterly ignorant even of 
What a coup d’état means. If the comparison is worth making 
at all, it may be noticed that the deaths of eminent Englishmen 
in the last fifteen years have been much more numerous than 
the deaths of eminent Frenchmen. The Duke of Morny is 
the only one of the greater political followers of the Emperor 
of whom it can be said that he was taken away very unex- 
pectedly, and in the midst of his work and energy. Still the 

of Count WaLEwskI cannot fail to suggest very strongly 

one anxious thought to Frenchmen. It must make them 

how easily another much more important life might 

Pass away. And then what kind of deluge is to follow? 

There are persons who think, or say that they think, that the 

‘overeignty of a pleasing boy, who has learnt to dress up like 

‘soldier, under the regency of a rather fanatical, very well- 

ssed woman, is the kind of thing the French would like 

and stand, They are welcome to their opinion, for no one can 
Move beforehand that it is wrong. 
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CONSERVATIVE OPINION. 


S® STAFFORD NORTHCOTE not long ago met his 
constituents at a small town in Devonshire, and explained 
to them his political opinions. With much skill he made the 
best of himself and his position, and did his utmost to offer 
something like a Conservative programme. But when he had 
done, one of those irrepressible people who live to make them- 
selves disagreeable asked him whether, if he should hereafter 
be a little more educated, he would abandon all the opinions 
which he had just explained himself to hold. The question so 
put was very properly passed by as insulting, and received no 
answer. But, if it is asked quietly and inoffensively, it does 
raise an issue which must awaken much curiosity everywhere. 
What opinions are there which we cannot easily contemplate a 
man being educated into renouncing? All political opinion in 
England seems now in a state of flux. No one seems sure of any- 
thing. The Conservatives have no idea whatever what it is the 

wish to preserve. The only thing they can think of is the Irish 
Church; but then they wish, if the Report of the Commissioners 
at all represents their views, to preserve it in a very odd way— 
first of all to rob or extinguish existing corporations, and then 
to deprive it of the character of a National Church by sweep- 
ing it away where it does not get on very successfully. If the 
people who are defending an Established Church have been 
educated so far as to deal with it in this way, what measure 
is likely to be meted to it by those whose education has long 
been much more advanced? There is no distinguishing mark 
whatever by which Conservatives can separate themselves 
from Liberals. They know they are Conservatives because 
they belong to a particular family, because the Conservative 
attorneys work for them, and because the manifestoes which 
they compose or adopt are printed on paper of a particular 
colour. But there is no question on which they have a 
positive durable opinion. This is in a great measure due to 
the extraordinary mode in which the Reform Bill was carried. 
The minds of men are greatly influenced by the fact that 
there is a large organized body which upholds certain fixed 
opinions ; and Conservatives had opinions which seemed to 
them consistent and weighty, simply because the great and 
powerful Conservative party upheld them. Just as Catholicism 
appears respectable, apart from its intrinsic merits, because 


there are so very many Catholics, so Conservatism used to — 


express a mass of probable truth because there was such a 
large and compact Conservative party. But when the party 
of resistance suddenly gave way and disappeared in the 
struggle of the Reform Bill, when Conservatism was seen in a 
great constitutional question to have nothing to conserve, 
then this value attaching to certain opinions because they 
were supposed to be widely and firmly held was suddenly 
lost. Everything became an open question even to Conserva- 
tive minds. They act and talk in a recognised Conservative 
sort of way, but their aim is not to act on the national mind, 
but to preserve the discipline of their party, and to keep 
their men in. They even seem to be rather proud of the notion 
that Mr. Disraexi will again dish the Whigs and bring in 
a measure dealing more radically with the Irish Church than 
Mr. GiapsTone would dare to do. Of course they are faith- 
ful and loyal friends of the Irish Church and all that, but 
then it is very pleasant to think that their man is always 
capable of showing them how to make the best of both 
worlds, and may very likely turn out to know how both to 
keep undimmed the bright jewel of the Royal Supremacy, 
and yet to make the Irish Church shrink into nothing or into 
something exceedingly small. 

So thoroughly has the notion penetrated the minds of Con- 
servatives that it is not so much their duty to defend certain 
views at all hazards as their right to have their device tried 
for abandoning these views pleasantly, if they are to be 
abandoned, that we are almost sure to hear from them the cry, 
when the new Parliament meets, that the Government ought 
to have its chance. The Government ought, they will think, 
to be allowed to show how far it will go in dealing with the Irish 
Church, and to have it fairly tested whether any one is really 
prepared to outbid Mr. Disraryi. ‘To those who do not 
move in circles where talk of this kind prevails, it seems 
strange how any one can think that Mr. DisrakExi can possibly 
have the chance which it is supposed may be given him. The 
elections are held expressly to decide the point whether the 
dealings of England With the Irish Church shall be in his 
hands or not. If he gains a majority, which is of course 
possible, just as it is possible that there may be a general 
disarmament of all nations before Christmas, he will not 
need to do anything for the Irish Church except to 
make a few insignificant changes in it, and to coin 
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a few magniloquent phrases to conceal how little he is 
doing. If, as seems probable, he is in a decided minority, 
then the challenge which he himself offered will be at 
once accepted. The issue is sure to be immediately raised, 
in whose hands the new House of Commons wishes the con- 
duct of affairs to reside. This issue cannot be raised at 
too early a date, or in too direct a form, for the present 
Ministry only exists at all on the plea that it honestly 
believed a general election would give it a majority. In 
old days the Conservatives would have been the first to re- 
cognise that, if the majority of the House of Commons was 
ready to disestablish and disendow a Church, their proper 
place was in opposition. The notion that they had a claim 
to stay in office until it was seen whether they could not 
bring forward some rival scheme that would astonish every 
one, would have seemed to them utterly insane. But their 
feelings have been entirely changed by finding that they 
have been induced to carry a democratic Reform Bill, and 
that they must follow a leader who, if he is not dex- 
terous, is nothing. As the present Speaker will be certain 
to be re-elected, the earliest moment at which the Govern- 
ment can be beaten will be on an amendment to the Address. 
It is not to be supposed that the leaders of the Liberal 
party, if they are sure of their majority, will suffer so 
good an opportunity to go by. Nothing is easier than to 
frame an amendment to an Address which shall avoid an 
exact expression of want of confidence, and the waste 
of time consequent on a general attack, and yet which, if 
carried, would render it impossible for a Ministry with any 
self-respect to stay in. There is not the slightest reason 
whatever to suppose that the present Cabinet is wanting in 
self-respect, and it will certainly yield directly any vote of 
the House of Commons shows that a decisive majority is 
against it. But, unless their present temper changes, the 
rank and file of the party will think themselves injured if 
the Ministry is turned out of office before it has had what 
will be called a fair chance, which means a chance of showing 
whether the leaders of the minority of the House of Commons 
cannot hit on some ingenious scheme for cutting under their 
feet the ground on which the majority rest. That any party 
should have got to think this would be wonderful enough, 
but that the party thinking it should be the Conservative 
party is wonderful beyond all measure. No doubt, when 
they have been a short time in opposition, the Conservatives 
will be restored to the proper and ordinary tone of thought 
of their party. They will then begin again to see whether 
there are not opinions which they ought to hold firmly, 
and political attachments which they ought to proclaim to 
be unalterable; but at present they are overpowered by the 
memories of the Reform Bill, and are not so much opposed 
to change as anxious that changes should be made by them. 


In this strange view as to what their true privileges are 
when in office, the present singular state of Conservative 
opinion is sufficiently apparent; but it is scarcely less 
apparent if we take any of what used to be the strongest 
Conservative opinions or antipathies, and examine whether 
the party still adheres to them. Every' one, we suppose, will 
agree that nothing more surely marked the real true blue 
Conservative of three years ago than opposition to the ballot 
and detestation of Mr. Bricut. How do Conservatives feel 
now on these points? Are they sure that they could not be 
educated to like the ballot, and do they still hate Mr. Bricur? 
They would still in all probability say that they think the 
ballot a most objectionable and un-English institution, and 
Mr. Bricur a vulgar and dangerous man. But it is quite 
evident that, if Keform is not a question of principle, the 
Ballot cannot be. It is purely a question of expediency, and 
it is every day argued as such. At present it is pressed on 
Liberal candidates by the more extreme of the electors 
because it is thought that intimidation principally comes from 
the iarge landowners, and that therefore the ballot would be 
most against the Conservatives. But it is very obvious 
that the opinions of parties might change on this point, 
and that Conservatives might become quite as much afraid 
of Liberal mobs in towns as Liberals can be of tyrannical 
landlords in the country. If this opinion gained ground 
—and it is by no means impossible that it should gain 
ground—the ballot would be as popular with Conservatives 
as it now is with extreme Liberals. Yn Ireland Mr. Senior 
records that he convinced himself that the ballot would be 
a bad thing, as Irishmen were all under the domination 
either of landlords or priests. If the ballot existed, they 


would be more subject to the priests than to the landlords ; 
but without it, the landlords were the more successful in 
constraining poor people to vote contrary to their wishes. 


—== 


This, Mr. Senor thought, settled the matter, because in thy 
nature of things landlords are always to be preferred tp 
priests. Very probably he was right; but nothing coyjj 
show more conclusively that the motive which guides mog 
men to like or dislike the ballot is a calculation as to whi 
party it will immediately favour. And if we may guess tha 
the Conservatives would be quite ready to adopt the ballot, it 
is certain that their hatred to Mr. Bricut has in a great 
degree died away. This is partly due to the increased mode. 
ration and good sense which Mr. Briaur has lately introduced 
into his political conduct and language, but it is also due tp 
two other causes. It is impossible for them to point tp) 
Mr. Bricut as a very dangerous man, and an enemy to his 
country, when they have passed a Reform Bill which eye, 
alarmed the terrible and dangerous man himself, and when 
the glory of their foreign policy is that they have 

acted on that principle of non-interference which Mr. Barca 
advocated when it was quite as unpopular with them as with 
the followers of Lord Patmerston. In the next place, their 
hatred of Mr. Bricur has paled before their infinitely mom 
intense and vivid hatred of Mr. Guapstone. It has even 
become the cue in some Conservative circles to exalt and 
glorify Mr. Briaut, and to praise his eloquence and consis. 
tency and bold British honesty, in order the more e 

to disparage and depreciate Mr. GLapstone. Why they hate 
Mr. GLaADsTONE so bitterly, it is not easy tosay. Perhaps one 
reason is that they feel as if he ought to belong to them, and 
that he was their proper leader; and then, if he had been, 
they may have a dim sense that they would have been able, 
and very willing, to have made a present of Mr. Disrazu to 
any party that wished to have him. 


THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


_— late Congress at Brussels did so far represent the 
working-classes of the world that the delegates, and their 
ideas, were exclusively drawn from that stratum of society. 
Many of their theories were the crotchets of extreme men, 
but, wild as they were, they had the characteristic tone of the 
working-classes about them. The Peace and Liberty Congress 
which has lately been sitting at Berne is not the exponent of 
any recognised class in any existing social order. It has 
among its members and adherents a certain small propor 
tion of the labouring-classes, but the general feeling of the 
operatives is no doubt far from sympathetic towards these apos- 
tles of peace and liberty ; and the Brussels Committee, acti 
on their remarkable views of liberty and toleration, poe 
a very decided opinion that the rival Congress, not being, or pro- 
fessing to be, restricted to working-men, had no right to exist 
at all. It seems that certain French workmen who are now 
occupying apartments in the House of Detention at St. Pelagie 
addressed a letter of sympathy to the Berne Congress, but it 
is not clear that these peculiarly situated gentlemen had any 
special right to speak, as they assumed to do, in the name of 
all the labouring-classes of their country. The professorial 
element was duly honoured by the presence of Professor 
Vocr in the chair; and if the position of the hundred or 
more gentlemen who are bent upon establishing peace and 
liberty according to their own fashion were investigated, they 
would probably be found to be gathered from very vari- 
ous sources, aud to represent neither a class nor a country, 
nor the prevailing opinion of Europe, nor even the views ¢ 
the most devoted lovers of peace or the most enthusiastic 
friends of liberty. Still there seems to be a bond which 
unites the apostles of the Congress; and, indeed, they could 
scarcely hold together without some one common idea. To 
use a phrase common on the Continent, this leading idea 1s 
the Revolution. No one can have forgotten how, at last 
year’s meeting, the men who assembled in the declared in- 
terests of peace did little or nothing beyond applauding the 
frantic speech in which GariBaLp1 announced his determina- 
tion to make a private war against Rome. The same tempé 
may be traced in the proceedings of this year’s Congres 
though nothing has occurred to provoke quite so whimsical 
departure from what are commonly considered to be the prit- 
ciples of peace as resulted from GARIBALDI’s eloquence. — 
when the Congress is rightly understood, there is no 1ncoD 
sistency between its theories and its practice. The wars whi 
these agitators condemn are the wars of Governments. For wat 
in the abstract, at any rate if associated with revolution, they 
have no dislike at all. They are for peace and liberty; but 
they would have all the peace practised by Governments, 

all the liberty enjoyed by revolutionists. In the present state 
of the world there is a good deal to be said in favour eve 
of somewhat revolutionary changes in some, at any rate, of 
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Gates of Europe. Very few Englishmen, for instance, will 
gel any Tegret at the expulsion of the Queen of Spain; but 
yein this country cannot readily sympathize with revolution 
is the abstract, and have a strong prejudice in favour 
gf each country doing its own insurrections for itself. 
The solidarity of the democracy, as these Congressmen 
qould call it, is an essentially French idea, which has been 
with some success in Germany, but has fallen 
ther dead upon our insular minds. However, under its 
gm name, a Society for the propagation of revolution has 
ps a tight to be heard, though we strongly object to 
ig assumption of a title so inaccurate as that of a Peace and 
Liberty Congress. 

That we in no way misrepresent the Congress is apparent 
fom the whole proceedings. The Presipent assures the world 
«that Democracy pure and universal, the stedfast object of the 
#Teague, has remained the standard around which are ranged 
él] the social sentiments and aspirations”; but obstacles 
lave been encountered, differences have arisen, and the only 
gnclusion at which the learned Professor has yet arrived is 

ssed in this painfully depressing acknowledgment :— 
«Bverything is at present in embryo; we are searching and 
‘sruggling, and we shall emerge from this chaos and reach 
‘fiberty, justice, light.” This was just the temper of the 
ferce enthusiasts of the first French Revolution. Universal 
democracy to be enforced on a reluctant world, a chaos to be 
ibliterated, and liberty, justice, and light to come afterwards 
if they could. The Congress was quite worthy of its Pre- 
ddent, for it passed a resolution that peace and liberty were 
inompatible with monarchy, and that the United States, 
fall countries in the world, furnished the Government 
bet calculated to insure perpetual peace. A man who 
las once arrived at the conviction that all our political 
ad social organizations are simply chaos to be got out 
df, and that there exist no elements on which a higher 
aganization can in the future be built, cannot rationally be 
aything but a revolutionist. He can expect no sympathy 
fom mere reformers; chaos cannot well be reformed, and 
those who are bent upon promoting every possible im- 
porement, and are the sincerest friends of peace and 
lherty, must be the most determined opponents of a clique 
who hold that all improvement is impossible, and that the 
world must make a new start by once more sweeping away 
il that exists, and then waiting to see whether this time the 
result will be liberty, justice, and light. With many of the 
members of the Congress chaos is simply the synonym of 
Government in any form, while liberty is supposed to be 
adequately represented by a state of anarchy. ‘The Revolu- 
tion sitting in conclave could scarcely be expected to honour 
peace in the abstract; and accordingly the order of the day 
atthe first meeting was a Report of Mr. Brust of Dresden, 
ondemnatory of standing armies, not for the purpose of 
ibolishing fighting, but in order to substitute a citizen army 
frregular troops. That the change would be in the interests 
of revolution, except perhaps in countries like Spain, where 
nilitary fidelity is unknown, is obvious enough, and one can 
taadily understand why the project should receive the 
approval of the Berne meeting. But, without any affection 
fr anarchy in itself, it is possible to admit that Mr. Bevst’s 
Hoposals are open to little objection except the utter im- 
practicability of giving effect to them in those countries 
There the evils of military domination are most oppressive. 
yand and America are the only countries where standing 
imies have not been used, not merely for the maintenance of 
der, which is legitimate enough, but for the suppression of 
Mpular liberties; and even in the United States, although 
te army has been obedient to the will of the majority, it has 
eflectually subjugated for the time being the unhappy minority 
mthe Southern States. It is not desirable (though Mr. 
would probably differ from us in this) that a 
itled Government should be at the mercy of the little 
of revolutionists which most European States enjoy 
% one of the elements of their population; but it is even 
Satisfactory to see the aspirations of an entire nation 
by the menace of a standing army on the Continental 
or a Constitution overthrown by a coup d'iat supported 
subservient battalions. It is impossible to dispute the 
on of the Congress that standing armies are used for 
Purpose of imposing passive obedience, or that the senti- 
yy liberty is necessarily in abeyance in the regular 
Pg It is quite true that military honour, esprit de corps, 
on to a dynasty, do in the soldier supplant the genuine 

love of libert 

: y and dull the civic virtues. It is equally 

lus that standing armies involve an enormous waste of 
ve power, and impoverish the countries which they 


often oppress. But when all this is admitted, we are but 
a very little way towards their abolition. As long as 
nations are greedy and arrogant—and these are vices quite 
as common in republics as in empires—no one country can 
dispense with a standing army while its neighbours possess 
so formidable an instrument of attack. The Peace Leaguers 
are of opinion that, for the purposes of defence, a militia organi- 
zation is stronger than a regular army. ‘This is palpably 
untrue. Anarmy drawn, like that of Prussia, from the whole 
population is exceptionally strong, from its enormous numbers; 
but Sadowa would not have been won if the Prussian batta- 
lions had not been trained, organized, armed, and supplied on 
the completest system which has ever been developed for a 
standing army. As auxiliaries, Volunteers like our own 
would be invaluable; but without the nucleus of our standing 
army, and the various supply services connected with it, they 
would be even more powerless for defence than for attack. 
That an armed nation is stronger than a mere professional 
army is true only when all the machinery on which standing 
armies depend for their sustenance and mobility is as fully 
developed as it is in the military organization of a despotic 
empire. Except by mutual agreement, which is itself impossible, 
standing armies can never be wholly dispensed with, though 
a general adoption, at some remote period, of something like 
the Prussian compromise between the regular soldier and the 
militiaman is not perhaps beyond the bounds of probability. 
But this would be far from meeting the views of the Congress, 
What they evidently desire is that the army should discard 
altogether the idea of fidelity, and side with any band of 
anarchists who might at any moment project a rising. 

Although the League did not acknowledge the chimerical 
nature of their project of army reform, they did admit the 
impracticability of immediately effecting a general disarma- 
ment. Yet even this very desirable consummation is, it 
seems, only postponed for a term; that is, until the federation 
of the European States shall have been effected. We are 
afraid that iew of the speakers of the Congress will live 
to sce this singular revolution, and those who might be so 
fortunate would perhaps witness a Secession war that might 
throw the American struggle into the shade. How a Con- 
federation is to be kept together without physical force in the 
centre, to subdue the local tendencies to separation, is a 
problem which has not yet been solved; and a federation of 
Europe sustained by local militia would mean an unusually 
bloody war whenever the conflict of interest between different 
sections happened to split the Confederates into parties of 
tolerably equal strength. We may join with the Congress 
in lamenting the existence of the enormous standing armies 
which darken the face of Europe, but we cannot feel much 
reassured by the fact that a hundred revolutionists have 
unanimously agreed to use all che meaus in their power to 
put them down. 


AMERICA. 


HE American Congress has adjourned again, and it 
will probably hold a short Session during the present 
month, An Assembly which claims sovereign power with- 
out possessing executive functions is always liable to find 
its legislation bafiled as soon as its own vigilance is relaxed, 
If the constitutional changes which have been attempted 
during the war acquire completeness and permanence, Congress 
will probably find it necessary to adopt the English system 
of entrusting the great offices of State to the leaders of 
the Parliamentary majority. The Reconstruction Acts passed 
over the veto of the Presipent seemed to prove the 
absolute supremacy of the Congress; but laws which are 
only enforced by unwilling agents are but imperfect in- 
struments of government. On the present occasion the 
execution of the reconstruction policy has been thwarted, 
not by the Presment, but by the State authority con- 
stituted by Congress itself. The Georgia Legislature has 
refused to admit into its body coloured members with one- 
eighth of negro blood in their veins; and the white candidates 
who received the largest number of votes at the polls have 
been recognised as duly elected. All the disubilities imposed 
by Federal or State legislation on citizens of Georgia have 
been removed; and the State, having obtained representation 
in Congress, and secured the withdrawal of military rule on 
the assumption that it would support the Republican party, is. 
now wholly in the power of Democrats who have sympa- 
thized with secession. It is a strange illustration of Southern, 
and perhaps of American, feeling that the sweeping measures 
of the State Legislature were unanimously supported by the 
white members, including several professed Radicals. The 


negroes, if they. still seek to retain the political position 
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which had been conferred on them by their Northern friends, 
can only hope for the interference of Congress, and perhaps 
for the restoration of military government. The Reconstruc- 
tion Acts directly prohibited the exclusion of any citizens 
from political rights on the ground of colour; and it was 
undoubtedly intended that negroes should be eligible for 
every legislative or executive office. It is extremely un- 
certain whether the Acts are constitutionally valid, but for 
the present they have not been impugned. The Georgia 
Assembly argues that admission to office is not a civil 
right within the meaning of the Act, and that the law 
of the State as it stood before the war is paramount in 
all cases where it has not been directly overruled by 
Congress. It remains to be seen whether the Republican 
majority will accept a mortifying check to its policy, 
in preference to incurring the risk of passing some un- 
popular law on the eve of the Presidential election. 
Negro supremacy, as it has been advocated by some of 
the leaders of Congress, is repugnant to the tastes and 
feelings, as well as to the opinions, of the great majority of 
Americans; and many moderate politicians acquiesced in 
the Reconstruction Acts with the expectation that the 
white population would, by more or less regular methods, 
shortly recover its former predominance. Another section of 
the Republican party, represented by Chief Justice Cuase, en- 
tertained the strongest objections to the military adminis- 
tration which has been lately displaced in the greater number 
of the Southern States. As Congress has created in Georgia 
a Democratic Frankenstein which threatens the author of its 
being, it is useless to attempt any further experiment in the way 
of organizing a State Government. The only alternative of sub- 
mission which involves the vote of Georgia for the Democratic 
candidates, is to place the State once more under a military 
commander, and again to exclude its representatives from 
Congress. It is generally disadvantageous to acknowledge 
the ijailure of party measures when an election is pending, 
and it cannot be disputed that the reconstruction of Georgia 
has produced results which were never anticipated by its 
authors. At the same time it must be admitted that the in- 
dignation of General Bair and other zealous Democrats 
seems to have been superfluous and premature. If recon- 
struction only transfers the control of Southern States from 
Federal Generals to the Democratic whites, it was hardly 
worth while to inveigh against the unconstitutional despotism 
of Congress. ‘The whole controversy would be comparatively 
uninteresting if the negroes were not in imminent danger of 
suffering from the mistaken policy of their patrons. Many of 
the reported cases of oppression are probably fictitious, but 
there is reason to fear that great oppression is practised in some 
parts of the South. Where one race is able to oppress 
another, and not unaccustomed to use its power, a pretext for 
violence involves much danger to the weakest party. 


The Presidential contest languishes in the absence of the 
excitement which depends on uncertainty. The election of 
the Governor of Maine has proved that there is no reaction in 
New England, although it is expected that in Connecticut the 
Democrats will, as usual, command a majority. While the 
orators on both sides, in the pursuit of their vocation, repre- 
sent the issues involved in the election as extraordinarily 
momentous, the people at large, in simple jokes and symbols, 
contrive to unite pleasure with business. The Republicans 
exult in the recollection that Grant once pursued the homely 
trade of a tanner; and Mr. Horatio Seymour condescends to 
sit to photographers in the working costume of a farmer, with 
some rural implement in hishand. The more serious dis- 
cussions which will determine the result of the contest are 
necessarily confined to repetition. The Democrats have dis- 
covered the mistake which they committed in allying them- 
selves, during the sitting of their Convention at New York, 
with violent Southern partisans. Mr. Buair’s letter and Mr. 
Wave Hampton’s speeches have done something to revive the 
flagging enthusiasm of the Republican party, while appeals to 
Southern discontent were entirely superfluous. ‘The moderate 
politicians who perhaps hold the balance of power have long 
perceived that the conquered Confederates ought to have been 
conciliated, as it was impossible permanently to crush them ; 
but the victorious party is not prepared to submit to threats 
which recall not indistinctly the language of Southern agitators 
on the eve of the war. To a reasonable man it is not pleasant 
to belong to the same party with Mr. BrownLow; but even 
in the distracted State of Tennessee there appear to be more 
mischievous firebrands than the Governor. In a conversation 
with an enterprising newspaper correspondent, the well-known 
General Forrest lately professed an intention of renewing 


a melodramatic secret society. It is highly probable th 
the designs of the BrownLows and Forrests are less blood. 
thirsty than their language, but their political opponeny 
are justified in taking them at their word. The true 
representatives of Southern opinion abstain from empty 
bluster. General Rosecranz, lately appointed Minister 
to Mexico, has done something to retrieve Democratic 
blunders by inviting General Lee to state publicly the wishes 
of the large section of the Union which justly 

him as the first of Southern citizens. In answer to the 
friendly appeal, General Lee expresses the unanimous desire 
of his countrymen to abide in good faith by the results of the 
war. He declares that it is from no feeling of illwill that the 
Southern people are opposed to all laws which would place 
political power in the hands of the negro race. For them. 
selves they only ask the restoration of their rights as citizens, 
and relief from oppressive misrule. The testimony of the 
leader of the Contederate armies to the reality of Southem 
grievances may be regarded as conclusive. It is well known 
that General Ler, while he was opposed to Secession, was 
induced by an overwhelming sense of duty to prefer his 
State allegiance to his private judgment. Although he 

be denounced by Northern declaimers as a rebel, his loyalty 
is as undoubted as his military capacity; nor is there any 
doubt that he is sincere in his desire to complete and per. 
petuate the restoration of the Union. Yet the Republicans 
may fairly contend that, in protesting against universal negro 
suffrage, General Lee suggests no alternative security for the 
protection of the weaker race. The theoretical difficulty is, 
in truth, almost insuperable, although the question, like all 
other political problems, will be solved by time. The Federal 
Government becomes almost powerless to interfere with 
the internal administration of a Southern State as soon 
as it ceases to rule by military force. It is idle to 
expect that negro Legislatures and Governments will be 
able to maintain their power, although in some cases 
they may choose the Presidential electors for the State 
General Lez may perhaps be in the right when he asserts 
that the interests of both races are identical; but Northem 
politicians may be excused for mistrusting the former owners 
of slaves and advocates of slavery. On the whole, there is too 
much reason to fear that reconstruction has still to be begun; 
and it matters comparatively little whether the execution of 
an abortive law is committed to the hands of a Republican or 
of a Democratic President. As the election approaches, the 
condition of the South seems to become worse and worse; and 
the anxiety which it causes has for the time superseded less 
urgent controversies. Both parties avoid the question of 
repudiation, in the fear that a declaration of opinion may be 
injurious to the cause, either in the East or in the West. 
General Butter, who is, little to the credit of his constituents, 
again to be returned to Congress, has lately abstained from 
propounding the dishonest policy which he once thought i- 
dispensable to his success. On the other hand, Mr. Sevsour 
is absolved, by the reticence imposed on Presidential cat- 
didates, from the unprofitable duty of repeating his former 
protests against repudiation. 


LORD CARNARVON AT BIRMINGHAM. 


ty any one cares to know the sort of work which is prt 
vided for the later Sessions of the new House of Commons, 
he will do well to study Lord Carnarvon’s address to the 
Social Science Association. The decisive contests which wil 
follow upon the opening of Parliament will hardly leave much 
time next year for ordinary legislation, but when the issues 
involved in them are disposed of, and the question which party 
is to govern England is settled for the moment, every one 0 
questions upon which Lord Carnarvon touches will come UP 
for discussion. The excitement of political strife often b 
those engaged in it to the amount of hard common 
work which there is for Parliament to do. The House of 
Commons is a willing servant when it has an energetic master 
set over it, but under the weak Governments which from 
various causes have been the rule for some time past, It has 
been apt to take matters too easily. This in part —a 
for the arrears of business which have gradually accumu: il 
on its hands. Idleness, especially the idleness of hasty and the 
directed industry, is responsible for a good deal of 
burden. Besides this, the intellectual activity of the sm? 
has led to the raising of many more questions than ri 
at present possible to answer satisfretorily. Ts mst 
have heen wiser perhaps to let them slumber till we were 


the civil war, avowing his participation in the schemes of 


prepared to deal with them in some definite way; but as it 
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yas plainly useless to lay down this prudent rule, the difficul- 
ties of the moment and the difficulties of twenty years hence 
we all mixed up together in an undistinguishable and un- 
manageable mass. Into this chaos Lord Carnarvon has done 
his best to introduce some order. People will differ, of course, 
ys to whether his survey of the various matters which 
jemand immediate handling is absolutely exhaustive; but 
most men will admit that he has included nothing which is 
mdeserving of a place in such a catalogue. All the points 
ghich follow one another in his address are of immense 
moment to one or more classes of the English people; most of 
them affect, indirectly if not directly, all classes alike. Such 
gn outline as this obviously leaves little room for detailed 
comment. If the original conception and the subsequent selec- 
tion are what they ought to be, there is nothing for the critic to 
doexcept to call attention to the magnitude of the needs which 
ge here collected together. To know how much work lies 
before us can hardly be called a step to its performance. But 
itis so indispensable a preliminary to concerted and intelligent 
labour that we may well be grateful to any one who has 
taken the pains to put the information within our reach. 


The two questions which occupy the first place in 
[ord CARNARVON’Ss summary lie somewhat apart from the 
ordinary province of the Social Science Association. But to 
the inhabitants of a country which has peopled continents 
with its surplus population, and spread a network of com- 
mercial relations over the entire globe, such subjects as the 
conditions under which nationality may be changed or re- 
tained, and the limits within which private property at sea 
should be exempt from capture in war, come home with 
a keenness which the citizens of differently circumstanced 
States can hardly realize. The Association found itself 
ina more accustomed groove when Lord Carnarvon passed 
om to that large and growing group of questions which pass 
uder the name of sanitary legislation. To improve those 
dwellings “in which the mind and character of a people, 
“especially of a Northern people,” are formed, to prevent those 
alterations which are needed to make our cities habitable and 
healthy from producing an exactly opposite effect on large 
classes of the community, to ameliorate the condition of the 
sick and aged who are increasingly becoming the sole 
inmates of many of our workhouses—here is a bundle of 
duties which unfortunately are none the less pressing 
because some attempt was made to discharge them during 
the past Session. In the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act, and in the last Poor Relief Act, Parliament did but 
touch with one of its fingers the evils which have to be 
remedied. ‘To some extent, probably, this imperfect treat- 
ment may have been owing to an unwillingness to interfere 
with private or local exertions. With one necessary reserva- 
tion, the doctrine in which this unwillingness—so far as it is 
genuine—has its root is orthodox enough. The less the State 
concerns itself with work which will be done without its 
intervention, the better for all parties. But, in preaching this, 
it must not be forgotten that there are many things which it 
is better the State should do than that they should be left 

er undone. It does not follow, because the State 
ought not to paralyse local or private energy, that it should 
acquiesce in local or private inaction. In the case of Poor Relief, 
for example, it would be highly unwise to supplant a Board 
of Guardians which does its work well by any central autho- 
ity. But that is no reason for leaving the composition of 

bodies unaltered where they have proved to be in- 
competent, any more than it is for keeping on foota system of 
mspection which has proved to be exceedingly faulty. Yet 
the Poor Relief Act of last Session is guilty of both these 
mistakes, besides the still grosser, because less excusable, 
aror of leaving 10,000 idiots scattered over the country 
: ses “to their own misery and the misery of all who 

ate obliged to associate with them.” 

If sanitary legislation is reduced to its first principles, its 
objects may be resolved into two—the universal provision of 
pure air and pure water. With the first of these ends is con- 
nected the whole subject of overcrowding. To the second 
be such vexed questions as the sources whence water can 
: best brought to the great towns, the relative merits of the 
nittent and constant systems of supply, the purification 
4 pe, and “the liberation and employment in the service 

" ‘griculture” of all those substances which, while they 
ison water, make the poorest soil rich. ‘The subjects in- 
ed under this group differ from those in the last in that 
W 4 have not yet passed the stage of scientific discussion. 
__. taust have more certain information upon some of them 


“lore we can legislate to much purpose. Still the difficulties 
them are in no sense insurmountable, and if the 


problems they suggest remain much longer unsolved, it will 
speak ill for that civilization whose glory, according to Lord 
CaRNARVON, it is “ that while she consumes, she also rates, 
“ human life more highly, and proclaims in all her works that 
“ there is nothing so humble or so mean that science will not 
“take account of it, and true statesmanship ponder it, in 
“ order to add one day or week or hour to the average 
“ life of the millions who are labouring with and amidst 
“ and around us.” 

It is a great merit in Lord Carnarvon’s address that he 
does not allow one part of his subject to encroach on 
another. There is a keen sense of order and eye 
apparent throughout. From the material conditions of social 
improvement he to the moral, and considers the method 
of dealing with the criminal classes, whether by punishment 
or prevention. It is satisfactory to find the President of the 
Social Science Association laying down in unmistakeable 
terms that, though “ penal discipline may be and ought to be 
“ up to a certain point reformatory,” the “ reformation of the 
“ offender is not the only consideration.” If this elementary 
truth had been kept more in view, we should not have had 
so many failures to record among our experiments in prison 
discipline. The point on which Lord Carnarvon insists most 
strongly is the necessity of treating “ repeated reconviction, 
“even for minor offences, with far greater severity than is 
“now the case.” He extends this principle not only to 
acknowledged criminals, but to those incorrigible vagrants 
whom every fresh day sees turned out from the casual ward, 
“ after some ghastly revel during the night or some brawl in 
“ the morning, once more to start upon their circuits with as 
“ much regularity as the judge who may have to sentence 
“ them, selecting those unions where the discipline is lax or 
“the diet generous, and calculating, with an unerring pre- 
“ cision, upon the provision the law has made for their main- 
“ tenance.” Even with this wretched class, Lord CarNaRvoN 
continues, “ unpalatable as may be the conclusion, I believe 
“that very lengthened sentences are alone likely to be effective. 
“ All other expedients seem mere palliations of a very grave 
“ evil.” With regard to education, Lord Carnarvon’s tone has 
some points of contact with Mr. Lowe’s. To both the “great 


“ constitutional change of last year” has given the question _ 


a new importance, and made impossible that “ alternative of 
“ docile stupidity ” which was “ never justifiable.” But upon 
what constitutes education they differ, as might have been 
expected, as widely as possible. Lord Carnarvon sees keenly 
the defects of a system which leaves some classes altogether 
untouched, and only just touches others. But he does not 
admit that the three R’s are the sum of human culture even 
for the humblest ; and, with praiseworthy frankness, he declares 
his belief “ that any system which fails to conciliate a distinct 
“ and sufficient religious teaching—by which I mean a teach- 
“jing founded upon definite doctrines, and not upon an 
“ impalpable and shadowy religionism, calculated to embrace 
“ all creeds and give offence to none—will not do justice to 
“ children or to teachers.” 

Lord Carnarvon’s remarks upon Trades’-Unions are cha- 
racterized by his accustomed moderation and justice. In the 
existing condition of the labour-market he recognises in them 
a useful protection to the workman against that ignorance of 
the value of his labour, and that difficulty of transferring 
himself from one market to another, which has often placed 
him at a disadvantage in his dealings with the capitalist. At 
the same time Lord Carnarvon regards them as an expedient 
which is destined to pass away, since at most they do but answer 
imperfectly an end which might, he considers, be better secured 
by arbitration and industrial partnerships. It may be hoped 
that trades to which one of these expedients is not applicable 
may be successfully reached by the other. Lord Carnarvon’s 
list of subjects is not yet exhausted. He goes on to deal 
with the complex necessities of railway legislation, the diffi- 
culties attending upon the adoption of an international coinage, 
and that common territory of abstract and social science—the 
progress of meteorological research. There is not one, it 
will be seen, of the numerous subdivisions of his address 
which will not furnish material, in the immediate or the more 
distant future, for legislative treatment. It is to be hoped 
that the sectional labours of the Association will do as much 
to prepare the way for this result as the President’s admirable 
introduction. 


THE BOOKISH POLITICIAN, 
T has been remarked that one of the most peculiar features in 
English society at present, whether we deplore tc ae it, is 
the union which a great many men are attempting to make between 
literary aud philosophic study and activity in pelitics, There are 
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various reasons for this rather new direction of combined thought. 
Perhaps among the first is the fact that the writer on philosophical 
subjects whose liberal and critical temper has fitted in with the 
tendencies of the time and given him a leading influence over 
ounger minds is also one of the most ardent politicians alive. 

he ex-Professor of History at Oxford, also, exerting 2 remarkable 
power over the generation who were pupils while he occupied the 
chair, has contributed greatly to the same result by the warmth 
and the energetic expression of his political sympathies. Gene- 
rally, there is a feeling abroad that a man’s character is defi- 
cient unless it contains a civil and social element very decidedly 

ronounced ; that the old monastic type of learned life is both 
inadequate for the individual and little profitable for the society to 
which he belongs, and to which in all cases he owes so much. 
And yet in the heat of an election, with the whole air full of 
passion and uproar, of vulgar fury and vulgar ignorance, of 
misrepresentation and personality, and bad arguments and bad 
temper, if a quiet country Sunday should by some blessed 
chance intervene in the storm of canvassing and declaiming, 
the student who has trusted himself to the sometimes miry 
floods of public life may perhaps wonder whether, after all, it 
is worth while. The serene air of his library, with the fragrance 
of books which is too subtle for the grosser olfactory sense, 
and the absence from its divine precincts of an Irish Church, 
of Trades’ Unions, of retrenchment and expenditure, of Game- 
laws, of Permissive Bills, of Lord’s Day Observance Societies, of 
the English political future—this reminds him that, atter all, the 
monkish view of things had its decent, comfortable, and human 
side. Long rows of poets, philosophers, chroniclers look down 
on him with mild and reproachful eyes, and he thinks how many 
glorious and fruitful hours they have given him. The common- 
place books on his table, teeming with suggestions for mighty 
and immortal works that he should one day compose to his own 
honour and to the lasting profit of mankind, are but as the extin- 
guished lamps and faded garlands of yesterday’s feast. He knows 
that the immortal works will never be written, that mankind 
will remain thus far uuprofited, that thus far he will have to go 
unhonoured. This strain of meditation soon breeds a gentle 
melancholy, not out of keeping with the gentle exultation with 
which he had found himself once again in the familiar and 
sheltering place. Contrasts between the transient splendours 
of political position and the tamer but more enduring fame of 
literature present themselves, as the unlucky son of Isaac may 
now and again have reflected on the contrast between a mess of 
pottage and a birthright. If one could only do both, as one or 
two men have done in our time! But then they were extra- 
ordinary men, thinking that “life would be tolerable but for its 
pleasures,” well-trained in mental discipline to begin with, as 
was the case especially with Cornewall Lewis, Grote, and Mill, 
and therefore able to work thoroughly and effectively in working 
time, indifferent to vulgar fame, and so the less impeded and 
fretted by intensity of desire in winning it. 

These, however, are conditions with which it is not given to 
all or many to be able to comply. Not all nor many can care so 
much for mankind as to be willing to cut themselves off from its 
society for the greater part of their pe It seems so hard that zeal 
for men and women in the abstract should rob you of the pleasures 
which men and women may give in the concrete. Even if one 
could be self-denying enough and industrious enough to sacrifice 
time and to use time with fullest effect, is there not something 
terribly difficult in moving from the speculative and literary 
groove into the alien groove of politics and practice? ‘The mind 
seems to get a certain fit and shape and bent in the one set of 
pursuits which makes it move awkwardly, uncomfortably, and 
ineffectively in the other, For example, it may be true, as some 
people say, that we are living in a reproduction of the Byzantine 
epoch; but suppose you have been working hard at Byzantine 
history, and grown warm over your labours, then to have to turn to 
the wearisome sort of practical questions that make up contemporary 
politics is a task which one does not usually encounter with either 
alacrity or fitness. The kind of considerations which guide and 
stimulate and engage one’s earnest attention in history or philo- 
sophy—provided this attention is meant to end productively and 
not in simple acquisition—are widely different from those which 
preside over politics. The focus has to be altered. You have an 
uncomfortable feeling of having overshot your mark, and so of 
having to pull up, and then to turn into another direction. There 
is a jar, the prospect of which interferes with the speculative 
work, and the eliect of which interferes with the practical work. 
There can be no doubt that freedom from disturbing external 
conditions is essential to productive moods of speculation and com- 
position; and how can a man be free from disturbing external 
conditions when he is wondering whether his seat is safe, or 
whether some rich pork-butcher will be thought a more fit and 
pzoper person; whether the licensed victuallers will be strong 
enough to make him swallow a pledge against the Permissive Bill, 
or the clergy strong enough to throw him out for voting for dis- 
establishment; whether his leader will go straight or make flank 
movements; whether he will stick to the convictions of ten, 
twenty, thirty years’ duration, or will insist on those which he 
somehow picked up B apogee: If all this kind of meditation 
gets into a man’s head, as it is apt to do, while he is dressing and 


breakfasting, he finds it no easy matter, after he has swallowed his 
eggs and toast, to go among his books and straightway forget 
what manner of things he has been thinking about. The Byzan- 
tine period looks pale and remote in comparison; and really for 


him, under these circumstances, a single copy of the Times is, 
poor Mr. Cobden said, worth all the works ot Thucydides, 5 
obvious that only minds of extraordinary grasp and power of 
abstraction can sink the urgency of the present in their desire tg 
understand or reproduce somewhat of the past. As for philosoph 
long chains of connected reflection where the links are only 
abstract ideas and general laws—how shall a man bring hi 
with all his force into this when he has been compelled to diag} 
some of his energies in concrete calculations of actual probabilit, 
and in thinking about particular events of the hour? Tp jy 
actively and keenly participating in the present is a decisive dig. 
qualification for working in the past and dealing with the abstract: 
and all this the bookish politician finds out the moment he begins 
his long-meditated attempt to combine the two. He then retreat 
behind a second entrenchment of consolatory purpose. He admj 
as circumstance forbids him to deny, that the proposed combing. 
tion is impossible; that the only thing which the demands of 
public life leave is a margin of time and a fragment of ment, 
energy for dabbling in literature. Instead of writing on his 
or speculating in philosophy, he is forced to limit himself to read. 
ing what smaller people say on these mighty themes in the 
quarterly reviews. Such a state, of course, does not satisfy the 
still burning ambition which it takes a long experience jn 
practical politics wholly to put out; so he comes to the wig 
resolye not to attempt the greater schemes of earlier days at 
present, but to reserve himself for some remoter time of le 
when, with political aims achieved, the young man’s thirst fo 
Parliamentary distinction slaked, his little mark made on the 
action of his time, he shall bring ripened wisdom and the cool 
temper of one who knows men to those great tasks of the 
which are as the very fruit and vintage of a well-spent life. his 
not well to disturb this harmless and pleasing illusion. The 
mere prospect of literature on the furthest horizon, even thon 
his friends know that it will be ever receding and that 
gracious phantom will never be grasped, by some means or other 
mellows character. To have any love for books keeps a man out 
of the hideous and rank vulgarity of mind which is so apt to 
seize and penetrate the politician who is never anything but a 
politician, 

Weare very fond of talking about our literary statesmen ; and that 
Lord Derby should have translated Homer, and that Mr. Gladstone 
should haye written about Homer, are often mentioned as things 
of which a nation should be rather proud. Yet the literature done 
ry active politicians is seldom good for much. Lord Derby's 

omer is successful enough, but if it had been done by a parvenu 
in family as it was by a parvenu in literature, it would assuredly 
not have gone through ever so many editions. As for Mr, 
Gladstone’s studies in the same direction, non ragioniam di lor; 
let us bury them kindly with rose-leaves, as the little murdered 
babes in the wood were buried. M>. Disraeli’s best novels ar 
brimful of genius and cleverness, but when he wrote them he took 
politics and the world generally somewhat lightly and airily. His 
wind was buoyant; and it is just this buoyancy—we donot mean 
it that it ought to be tempered with Mr. Disraeli’s moral peculiarities 
—which in some one of its many forms a writer or a student should 
have; and it is because politics make such urgent and imperative 
demands on the attention, and, if you are not a fool and a dilettante, 
weigh with such force on the spirit, that men cannot do good 
work there and good work in letters at the same time—if, thatisto 
say, they have once got out into the full current of affairs. Mean- 
while, however, the young political amateur does not see why he 
should not enjoy the huzzas of the thronging electors and still 
hold to his bookishness as well. It is a delightful dream, and 
does credit to his aspirations; and it is only by and by that he 
finds that politics are an absorbing business, like having a great 
warehouse ora bank to superintend, though they may be and occt- 
sionally are made a good deal more elevated than things that 
concern money only. 


OLD GIRLS. 


T is a little difficult to disentangle the varied influences which 
tell on ourselves and on the world in which we live, an 
harder perhaps to sort them when fairly disentangled in ‘inh 

definite order of value, but we are inclined on the whole to 
that the most powerful of our social influences is that of the Old 
Girl. Husbands and wives, old men and maidens, tell of cours 
in some way on the general mass of thoughts and impulses, 
lives and characters, around them; but their action is, from 
very nature of their domestic position, their personal aims, 
their business distractions, limited and indirect. Without a home 
without the ties of a family, unfettered at last by matrim 
aims, relieved by a genteel competence from the cares of business 
the Old Girl, on the other hand, bears down = life with» 
singleness of aim and a directness of purpose which bids one expect 
great things. And no doubt the Old Girl has done great t 
She has built Bath. She has created Tupper. She has invented 
popular preacher. The sensational novel arose at her call. 22 
unwritten code of feminine society is a monument of her legislation. 
Platonic affection is the highest reach of her fancy. She has take? 
Evangelicalism captive oan darns at it through a month of Exeter 
Hall. She has seized Ritualism, and dragged smooth-shavt 
directors to the feet of their “Mother Superior.” And, but 0 
other day, she took the form of Miss Becker, and with a. 
slogan of “ Woman's Rights,” drove a host of revising 
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chaff before the wind. It is impossible to pass with the 
smile of good-humoured contempt before a force such as 
this; we long instinctively to know more about it, to examine 
ts various elements, to watch it in its origin, its deve- 
Jopmen its end. ‘There is a wide ulf, we see at once, 
petween the Old Girl and the Fading Flower. The feverish 
nobility, the half-despairing yet passionate desire to attract, the 
grange medley of poetry and prose, of sentiment and worldliness, 
that amused us in. the earlier stage, is gone. Life has fairly 
gttled down into a calm monotony. ‘he Old Girl looks out over 
the level sands of existence as the colossal forms of Egyptian 
look over the desert, with the same grand immobility, 
with a patience of cards and crochet almost as divine as theirs. 
A faint echo, indeed, of the passions of the past ripples up every 
gow and then to die at her feet. Sometimes there is a lover, old | 
as herself, dying down as she dies into the peace and rest of things, | 
jostling against her at intervals to wake the old memories, | 

to renew the old offers. And then the voice and the look | 
god the touch will bring about a slight attack of “la seconde | 
jeunesse,” a dim trouble of heart, a shy pleasant quickening 
of pulse, a tear, a headache, ere they pass away. But they 
do pass away. Year after year, it may be, the appeal is re- 
newed, and the pulse quickens, and the tear drops, but the 
Qld Girl remains an Old Girl still. She muses over it some- 
times in moments of renewed calm, and wonders how it all can 
be. There was a time, she owns, when the very uncertainty was 
t, when the mere freedom of choice was delightful, when 

was a strange sense of power in having a lover at her feet, 

in the faith that, though rejected, a year would bring him to the 
game feet again. He is there still, but the old pleasure is gone. 
She recalls, with a strange bewilderment of heart, how near she 
has been more than once to that impossible “ Yes ”— near enough 
even to devise little plots for the discovery whether she were 
loved for her own love’s sake—and how the little plots all 

wed her wooer true, and how the “Yes” remained im- 

ible still. Again and again she has brought herself to the 
ink, and has peeped over and run away. She cannot conquer 
this trouble, this panic, this overpowering dismay at the thought 
of change. Life has fixed her in its grooves, has settled her into 
habits and places and times, has crystallized her tastes and senti- 
ment, her likings and dislikings, her hopes and fears. Years have 
brought knowledge, and with it a fear that casteth out love. Is 
it possible to trust that sober, middle-aged, unromantic wooer 
# completely, now that passion has ceased to blind? Is it 
likely that two people whose lives have taken their own peculiar 
mould will be able to fuse their lives into one? And, after all, is 
it worth while to incur such risks for what must be a pale 
jonless friendship? There are moments when the woman’s 
wakes up in the Old Girl, and she almost hates the good- 
tempered, commonplace suitor as he pleads his faithfulness, as he 
ises her a constant affection and esteem. Why didn’t he 
her into happiness when something more was possible than 
aflection and esteem? But it is only for a moment, and again 
the heart settles down into peace. The passionate longing dies 
into the dreamy chaunt of the Lotos-eater :— 
Let what is broken so remain, 
The Gods are hard to reconcile ; 
*Tis hard to settle order once again, 
There is confusion worse than death, 
Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

And so the Old Girl settles down to en immobility and her 
work-table. The only trace of the past that the outer world can 
see about her is that her dress, like that of the clergy, manages 
somehow to lag a little behind its day. She employs the same 
milliners, she patronizes the same bonnet-shop; if she falls 
back on the friendly aid of a little rouge or kohl, it is precisely the 
tame koh] and rouge that her butterfly niece uses. But somehow 
the general effect lags, as we said, about a twelvemonth behind. 
There is nothing else, however, to remind men of the past. No 
one 18 more busy with the present. No one is so full of its fun 
and its follies, no one so well up in the last novel and the latest 
tandal, as the Old Girl. Not that she is really very scandalous 
or romantic. What she really wants is occupation; and the 
cccupation that life gives to others in a thousand cares of 
children and butchers’ bills she has to make for herself. And so 
she flings herself with an intense energy into the chaos of little 
things. Little engagements, little pleasures, minute particles of 

ess, the tiniest tittle-tattle, all are so many weapons against 

the dreary inactivity of her life. She seasons and spices it well 
With little outbreaks of temper, with moods and fancies and 
glooms and humours, in the hope of relieving its tastelessness. She 
ds it over with thin layers of literature, of art, of poetry; she 
ightens it now and then with a delicate gourmandise. It 
amusing to hear the Old Girl discuss the merits of an entrée, 
i laugh at the tender maiden who dislikes Madeira. Above all, 
fights against the lovelessness of her life. She caricatures 
on she has missed by a succession of pets. There is a 

humour in the way in which she comforts a love-lorn Ophelia 

the story of her sorrow over her favourite tabby, and how a 
fracious Providence brought her through it. There is a charming 
Tony in the legacy of her last lapdog to the wooer who has 
Wooed her for half ‘a century. But her sympathies are far from 
peeping short at tabbies and lapdogs. She pours out her passion 

pets on the seapegrace nephew in the Guards, and on the meek 
curate at the Parsonage. She turns the one into a roué, and the 


mtoaclerical fop, On the clergy indeed the Old Girl delights 


to show forth her power. Sometimes she likes to snub them. We _ 


once knew an Old Girl who took up her abode at 2 bishop’s house 
with the simple design of persecuting young deacons. It was 
delightful to watch her as she caught dan in the freshness of 
their zeal, lured them into the revelation of their hopes and plans, 
and then informed them that she had heard all this a hundred 
times before, and never knew much good come of new brooms. 
It was the very helplessness of these young Levites that made the 
game so perfectly diverting as she induced them to read the pious 
little tracts she wrote for Paternoster Row, or to chat with her 
on the lawn, or to take her down to dinner, and then in the very 
moment of their highest ecstacies entertained an archdeacon by 
breaking them on the wheel. Sometimes the Old Girl prefers to 
rout the clergy up. She sees that they do their duty. She looks 
in on the at cases to make sure they have been attended to. 
She tastes the port wine and the soup that the curate has left. 
She takes notes during the sermon, and sends in the morning a 
score of doubtful passages, with a request that the preacher will 
be good enough to reconcile them with certain texts which she 
has kindly annexed. She watches over the orthodoxy of his 
vestments, and circumvents a dawning tendency towards preach- 
ing in a surplice by the seasonable gift of anew silk gown. The 
most eminent example of this sort of clerical supervision which 
we remember to have met with was Mrs. Hannah More. Those 
who have read the biography of that very eminent and typical 
Old Girl will remember the terror she diffused throughout the 
clergy of the West, how foxhunting ceased and port wine retired 
beneath the table, how she made circuits of the churches that she 
might catechize the preacher in the vestry, how, when her clerical 
victim barricaded himself in his study, she called > the 
servants and prayed for his conversion in the hall. nnah 
Mores have rather gone out of fashion just now, or rather 
they have walked over into the opposite camp. e “ Mother 
Superior” is the Old Girl of the new movement. The fussi- 
ness, the kindness, the severity, the humours, the pettiness, the 
eccentricities, the real good sense and warmheartedness of Old 
Girlhood receive their consecration under the veil and the poke- 
bonnet. A host of little services, of little bells tinkling at 
odd moments, invest with an air of piety the waste of a day. 
Scandal becomes obedience when the sister is pledged to reveal all 
to the motherly ear; despotism becomes discipline when it is hal- 
lowed into a rule; prudery becomes purity when it retires from 
the world into its cell. This is not perhaps the highest aim of 
woman, or the sublime consummation which at first sight it seems 
to be, but at any rate it is better than mere unrelieved tittle-tattle, 
or the bitter bigotry that fights for the last trick over the card- 
tables of Cheltenham or Bath. 


But, after all, extremes like these are but the fringe of Old 


Girlhood—extremes into which it plunges when it is roused into 
an activity that is not its own. Kind, good-tempered, a 
little sentimental, a little prosaic, the really characteristic at- 
mosphere of an Old Girl is the atmosphere of rest. The ample 
form, the yet ampler folds of her silken robe, give a promise of 
largeness and toleration and eee ay which the energetic 
woman of married life can seldom afford. Schoolboys run to her 
for toffy; schoolgirls pour into that sympathizing breast the 
raptures and despairs of their earliest love ; and weary men, tired 
of the stress and racket of life, somehow like to come there too, 
to leave behind them all the movement and ambition of their 
existence without, and to find at any rate in one circle the 
quietude and repose which they find nowhere else. It is the 
memory of such pleasant resting-places in the journey of life that 
reg whisper our Reguiescat in Pace over the grave of the 
irl. 


ECONOMY IN MINIMIS. 


igen are certain questions which annually and very ap- 
propriately come up for discussion in the “silly season” — 
questions which we believe to be as hopeless of solution as 
the squaring the circle or the transmutation of metals. The 
problem that runs through them all may be broadly stated 
to be the reconciling of luxury with frugality, and the regu- 
lating by a hard and fast tariff of what are pure matters of 
feeling. This year the efforts of ingenious theorists on these 
matters have received a marked impulse from the success which 
has crowned congenial efforts in what, as they are pleased to 
assume, is a strictly parallel direction. Pressure judiciously 
brought to bear on our butchers and grocers has breached the 
monopoly of fancy prices behind which these tradesmen had 
entrenched themselves. By the co-operative system, at the 
cost of ‘some extra trouble, and by the expenditure of a certain 
additional ‘amount of time—which may possibly be a drug with 
us—we can effect a very appreciable saving. If those gentlemen 
to whom the daily press so hospitably opens its vacant and yawn- 
ing columns could offer any suggestion equally practicable with 
the co-operative a asa panacea for the abuses which they 
denounce, we should be only too glad to hear them. But the expe- 
rience of the dreary past is not falsified by a perusal of the stereo- 
typed correspondence which the present season reproduces. The 
dull monotony of its daily drip makes no impression whatever 
on anything but the patience of a much-tolerating public. 
Unluckily we are become greatly too familiar with it all to be the 
dupes of the air of business-like sagacity which audaciously 
assumes the practicability of Utopian schemes, or by the easy con- 
fidence with which the reviver of the tritest question arrogates 
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to himself all the credit of original discovery. After it all, we 
feel as if we were listening to the prattle of a party of elderly 
ladies who, on their return from their summer holiday, draw in 
their chairs, lay their heads together, and enjoy a grumble over 
the items of the hotel bills which they ran up with their eyes 
open, and the amount of the gratuities to servants which they 
gave of their own free will, And, like many old ladies who barter 
mutual sympathy over fanciful ailments, their cases are the less 
susceptible of treatment that the complaint is in the nerves, and 
not in the system. It is the very superstition of economy to 
imagine that you can regulate the outgoings for your pleasures 
on the same principles that distribute your income over the 
necessities of your daily life. People who affect popular and 
fashionable luxuries had best make up their minds at once to 
submit to a certain amount of exaction—of imposition, if you 
choose to give it the harsher name. It 9 | be disinterestedly 
philanthropical, but it is anything but selfishly prudent, to set 
yourself up, while taking your pleasure, as the sser of even 
those social wrongs that affect yourself personally. Your in- 
dividual action makes all the difference to your own comfort, 
but it will influence very little that of other people. And it is 
hopeless to organize a movement where, from habit, folly, or 
focling, each man would always be turning traitor to his neigh- 
bour, and doing his best to defeat the object he professed to 
desire. We admit that they may be real grievances that these 
grumblers complain of. But we say that what remedy there is 
rests = themselves individually, and that no one can help them 
to apply it. 

0 gant hotel-keepers come in for the lion’s share of the 
autumn’s abuse, not unnaturally and not undeservedly. You cannot 
eat your cake and have it, and the head of the household looks 
gloomily at the microscopic balance left at his banker’s after the 
summer pilgrimage into which he was persuaded by the blandish- 
ments of his family, and the course of which he found beset b 
sorrows. An Englishman always likes fair value for his money, and, 
according to his lights, he intensely appreciates creature comforts. 
Bottles of travellers’ sherry at six shillings each, thin, harsh 
Medoc doing: duty for Chateau Lafitte at seven, outrage alike his 
sense of justice and his palate. The regret he feels for his 
vanished banknotes assumes a more morose type under the con- 
sciousness that he has parted with many of them for no considera- 
tion. It does seem hard that the boasted civilization of the 
nineteenth century should still leave as unsafe as ever the great 
roads that lead to all that is most sublime and beautiful. Worthy 
representatives of rough-brogued, breechless caterans still old 
the approaches to the countries of Rob Roy and Roderick Dhu. 
Lying in wait behind the bars of elegant Gothic and Italian 
buildings, instead of in the copsewood and the bracken, accom- 
plices of the great territorial magnate who taxes their profits, 
they levy merciless blackmail on the stranger whom circum- 
stances compel to trust himself within their gates. And the 
mantles of the robber chivalry of the Rhine, falling down from 
their rock-perched castles, have lighted on the shoulders of the 
smug civil innkeepers below, and nowadays the traveller is fleeced 
in a commodious comfortable edifice, whose front door opens 
conveniently on the landing-place of the steamers, and its back 
one on the platform of the railway. On these well-trodden high 
roads of cockney fashion the freehanded and ostentatious ex- 
— of years has spoiled at once the market and the hotel- 

eeper. It is not in human nature to refuse, when the purse- 
proud tourist shows the innkeeper the contents of the well-filled 

rtemonnaie and tells him to help himself. Leagues like those of 

odolph of Hapsburg with the free cities of the Rhine are out of 
date, and now, instead of extirpation, you would wish to stop short 
at reform. And with what arguments in favour of reform do you 
hope to work on the innkeeper, so long as at present prices, and 
with his present mode of treating his guests, he can fill his house 
from cellar to attic? If you aspire to be fashionable, you must be 
content to pa ee that fashion not only consents to, but 
insists upon. You make up your mind to this, or you ought to do 
so, and you enter the dens you abuse with your eyes open to their 
character. When you complain of the particular items over 
which the landlord chooses to distribute his total, he might 
reasonably retort with an inquiry as to what you are doing 
on his particular galley. “ Just round the corner are the Weisses 
Ross, and the Stadt Mainz, and the Herr would find them 
quite good enough for him, and more in keeping with his 
means.” That is a free translation of the civilly supercilious 
on oe which he acknowledges your remonstrances. And 
the host would be quite right. The man to whom money is 
any object at all had much better purchase a Baedeker, and 
choose his hotels by the light which that experienced and 
economical German throws on the subject. He ought to know 
that everywhere, from Ostend to the Rhine, from the Rhine to 
Geneva, and thence home by Paris, what are in our English 
vocabulary second-class houses often pass for first-class with 
year sry At Brussels, Cologne, Frankfort, Basle, for example 
excellent as are our familiar hotels, the expert and gourmet will 
often leave them, by choice, for more oaien establishments of 
mere local celebrity. In those quieter houses you may find better 
cookery, better service, scarcely inferior accommodation, and 
infinitely inferior prices ; and—what may besometimesno slight in- 
ducement—they are largely patronized by genuine foreign rank 
and royalty. If you mean to go among those Highland inns 


where the solitary hostelry offers the tourist of moderate 
means a Hobson’s choice, our advice would be that of Punch to 
persons about to marry. The would is wide enough, and 


| hotter a mountain a few feet less high, a gorge a few feet log 


deep, and a contented mind, than the skirts of Ben Lomond @ 
Snowdon with the temper ruffled by a sense of robbery and 
Staying away, you at once consult your dignity, and calm your 
conscience with the reflection that you have done far more t) 
vindicate the principle you have at heart than the man wh 
submits his purse at. le tu a landlord’s unscrupulous magi. 
pulation, and then goes to whine out the story of his weakness in 
the columns of the Times. 

As for the mooted retrenchment in the direction of servants 
fees, we can say conscientiously that the attack has been urged with 
a terseness of style, closeness of logic, and precision of thought, 
that mark the assailants as foemen worthy of the quills of th, 
army of horse and foot, coachmen and grooms, footmen and keepers, 
who have rushed to the defence. Some of the great anonymous 
generalize from icular instances where they have known ¢ 
heard of “ paper” being given; others prove the negative by up. 
compromising and reiterating assertion. An especially insolegt 
keeper and an exceptionally pert housemaid are convicted on the 
hearsay evidence of a single witness, and forthwith set up as 
of a class whose grasping and impertinence are held up to w. 
mitigated reprobation. The remedy which finds most 
favour appears to us in every respect worthy of the discussion 
which preluded its suggestion. It is proposed that the host 
should set up in a conspicuous place in his house a box 
a “sort of poor-box,” as one enthusiast accurately describes it 
into which his generous guests should cast the alms they 
destine for his household, and he is supposed to undertake 
the periodical distribution of this charity money. Should this 
faith in anonymous benevolence prove to be but + 
broken reed—and we suspect few people will care to 
either gold or silver on an abstraction—the institution of the 
box is only likely to engender disappointment and bad blood. 
on the contrary, the lavish should continue to contribute as 
as we are told they do now, while neither their left hands nor the 
recipients of their largesses have any means of knowing what 
their right hands are doing, then, if the master is a sensible man, 
declining to spoil his servants by making them men of independent 
fortunes, he will adjust their wages to a sliding scale, or in ex- 
treme cases make them pay him for their places. It is not im 
sible that the fine old English gentleman might object to being 
forced into a position so opposed to the hospitable traditions of his 
house. The whole question is, as we have said, simply a matter of 
sentiment, in which each man must be left free to decide for him- 
self, and where no regulations can be made sufficiently binding to 
tie liberal hands. It certainly does sound like an anomaly that you 
should contribute towards paying your hospitable friends’ servants, 
or even the servants of a public company which charges you 
heavily enough for undertaking the delivery of yourself and your 
luggage. But the fair way to look at the matter seems to us to 
be this. You are brought into close contact with an inferior, who 
has it in his ane to establish a claim on your gratitude by the 
way in which he may discharge his duty. You give him thanks 
of course, but money is what is really an object to him, and your 
gratitude naturally takes the shape that you feel will be most 
acceptable. Did you not “ tip,” you would carry away with youan 
unpleasant weight of obligation. And in the case of a keeper—s 
man with whom you have at least one taste in common, and whom 
you often come to regard as a —— acquaintance, if not as 
friend—your gift not unfrequently takes the character of a tribute to 
friendship. Those who feel that they cannot comfortably afford to 
fall in with an old custom—which, although often abused, is based, 
after all, on good feeling and common sense—may either renounce 
visiting, with other expensive luxuries, or may ye invitations, 
risking the unjust impatation of stinginess as one of the disagree- 
ables attendant on straitened means, But most men will find a third 
course open, and very few who can afford to incur the little expenses 
which are in any case incidental to travelling, visiting, shooting, 0 
hunting, need baulk themselves of these pleasures on the score 
the fees expected by servants. They must only muster the rs 
lution to give as they ought, and not as they fancy they must 
Otherwise, the sole hope we see of a clear way out of this dilemms 
between pleasure and parsimony lies either in the enactment 
stringent sumptuary laws, modelled on those which worked # 
admirably in ancient Rome, or in the legislation of some futur 
Parliament of advanced Reformers, which may abolish alike 
servants and masters, game and property generally. 


DEAN MILMAN. 

T° say that Dean Milman was no common man would be ne 

to say what is true of any voluminous writer, especialy 
that writer has nner himself in many branches of literature. 
The phrase would be applicable, indeed, to one who has attail 
to a distinguished position in his profession, whatever that 
may be, and to whose name is by 
contempor io new! or “Men of our dime, 
to the aed ist who thanks for “ English Liter 
ture” at public dinners. But what makes Dean Milman 
peel is that he epitomizes and sums up and exhausts 
that English education, under its highest and best conditions, oe 
do. It may be said that he had every chance. He had; a 
lesson of his career is to show that the best conditions of Eng 
education and life can produce very much indeed. In that sens’ 
he is a representative man, a representative of the highest Eng! 


culture. And we must say that, if this our culture can produce # 
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fect lem tee of this fruitage, of this quantity and quality of fruit, we may reputation of the Wordsworth, shortly to be expanded into 
mond be pardoned for thinking that we in England can hold our own | the Tennyson, school—a 9 and diligent reviewer, a first- 
1 or hen we give our best men every chance, and our culture has its | rate playwright. Still, all this was excellence, but not pre- 
Wrong, fall development. eminence. His poetry was good, but not immortal. , 
nee Hart Milman was born of a family just above the middle | author of “ Belshazzar” and “ Samor” may be said to have written 
=e noks. His father, the first baronet, a favourite Royal physician, a unreadable if respectable poems, The sappy growth of Milman’s 
1s nan of refinement, with the manners and bearing of a courtier, | mind was destined to harden into the toughest fibre. 
hess ‘aus likely to give his sons, as he hadevery chance of procuring for} Au apparent accident brought out the real greatness and 
. them, a favourable start in English life. The youngest of them was | true genius of Milman. It happened that old John Murray 
gat to a famous scholar of those days. The Burneys, father and | started a series, the Family Library, on a very discursive 
ed with of Greenwich had a school of the like of which no private | plan, which was indeed no plan at all. To Milman was com- 
ho: wademy of these days gives the least notion. Burney was a| mitted the History of the Jews; a safe domestic paddin 
of the gholar of that sound, rich, full-bodied type, when England had | manual was probably intended. What appeared astonish 
kes Burney held his own—tentamen de metris dischyleis | the world, and probably the writer too. He had read a 
2 Per, y—with Porson, the great Cambridge scholar, and with | good deal, and his learning forced itself from him. And he 
—s Eimeley, the great Oxford scholar. Burney followed on the Bentley | had thought a good deal, and what he thought he said. 
+b 44 ghool and the Dawes school, and such men as Blomfield, Monk, | The Zistory of the Jews was thought to be unscriptural, and 
Pad and Butler of Shrewsbury followed him. “ Dr. Burney of Green- | very «wg? Milman had read the Pére Simon ‘and Astruc, and 
1 on the yich” was Milman’s first schoolmaster. From Burney’s care | certainly Niebuhr, and probably a vast heap of unconnected and 
0s Yilman was transferred to Eton, from Eton to Oxford. At Oxford | contradictory German speculation on the Bible. He had read books 
» to he took the highest classical honours, became Fellow of Brasenose, | of this sort, but certainly not to follow them. But they had 
genen] got the ty ay a famous Newdegate too, the Apollo | developed the critical faculty in Milman, and he made no allowance 
SCUSSION 
he host 
box— 


Relvedere—got the Latin Verse, got the two Essays, preached the | for the fact that he was twenty years ahead of his English readers. 
Bampton Lecture, became a University Professor, succeeded to two | To call Milman’s History of the Jews a rationalistic book is to 
(own livings in succession, one of which was endowed with a | show that you have never read it. Its chief offence was in calling 
hes it~ Westminster prebend, and died Dean of St. Paul’s. This is a | Abraham a Sheik or an Emir. But Murray’s shop did more for 
18. they complete career. It is a perfect cycle, and exhaustive. Milman | Milman than instigating this good but not very first-rate book. 
dertake had every opportunity, aud he used every opportunity, and every | Murray wanted a new edition of Gibbon, and Milman undertook 
uld this opportunity carried him to the very first rank. Any one of these | to edit and annotate it, Reading Gibbon, the editor read over 
ms incidents of an academical and clerical life would distinguish a | Gibbon’s authorities. He saw Gibbon’s excellences and faults, 
y uan; Milman won all these distinctions. his beauties, his learning, and his literary profligacy. Milman 
of the We have spoken only of his external life, his positions and dis- | felt that he too had the historian’s temper and gitts and acquire- 
od. If tinctions and place among men. Now let us see what he did. He | ments. Ile became an historian, and to those who know his 
g freely yas a scholar, a critic, a poet, an historian, a dramatist. Possibly | History of Christianity and his History of Latin Christianity—the 
nor the itmay be said, and it might be said with truth, that to be really | Z%mes reviewer speaks of only one of these works, and knows so 
what and truly a man of letters, a man must have all these elements of | much about it as to com it with Dr. Burton—eulogy is im- 
le man, excellence in him, just as Leonardo was pt, painter, sculptor, | pertinent. To those who know nothing about them we cannot 
pendent writer, engineer, and the rest of it. No doubt of it, there | m this place give an account of these gigantic works. Only 
r in exe ought to this completeaess in an artist, in the highest | an historian, or one given to historical studies, can under- 
impos suse of the term; only we cso seldom find the combination. | stand what these books mean, There is one Engtish writer 
> bei Dean Milman went very far indeed to fulfil it. We do not | utterly, we believe, unknown—Mr. Greenwood, the author of 
s of his ay that in every work, or that in every branch of creative art, he | the Cathedra Petri—who in our times has trodden the 
atter of was the very first name that we know, but he stood in the first | same path, but with a distant and faltering or rather 
or him- nuk of all his pursuits. We have said that his prize~poem was | lumbering step. To have gone through such studies as 
ding to the best of its contemporaries. His Bampton Lecture—scarcely | Milman has in these great and, we believe, immortal works 
hat you me of the newspaper historians of the week remembers it— | mastered, to one evidences, to reconcile contradictions, to 
ervants, was rather juvenile, and, if our memory serves us, began in | resolve doubts, to hold an even balance, to detect prejudice, and 
eS ou a seenic sort of way with a tableau of the Apostolic com-| further, to suspect — at every step—this is what the . 
nd your pany. But all this was characteristic. The richness of Milman’s | historian has to do. What he writes is only the merest in- 
> us to nind flowered early and flowered gorgeously, His line was at | stalment of what he has gone through in order to write, not so 
or, who the first entirely dramatic. Poetry seemed to be his gift; but it | much, but so little. Milman is an historian with, as we have 


by the was dramatic poetry. ‘The Daurtyr of Antioch is a beautiful | said, an historian’s temper; and that temper ought to be critical, 
‘thanks poem; the Fall of Jerusalem is a fine drama. Fazio is about | or a man is not an historian. The really important thing about 
nd your the one modern tragedy which keeps the stage, which actors | Milman’s great historical works is their impartiality. He is not 
e most appreciate and audiences like. ‘To have done this, and no | himself, in habitof mind or thought, disposed to the thaumaturgic 


you al more than this, would have been to have earned fame. And | view of facts. But he makes allowance for it, accepts it, reasons 
eper—t toappreciate the sort of genius which Milman had, we may say | on it calmly and without ill temper. THe never laughs nor sneers. 
1 whom that he lived, as perhaps in a sense we all live, on the confines of | When forced into contemptuousness, he is pitiful; when scornful, 
ot as & two generations and two sets of principles. The great man is he | he is not insolent. And if he is a critic, he shows his critical 
ibute to who thankfully uses the past, and finds it to be his work to create | honesty by impugning not only views opposed to his own, but 
fford to in some cases, in others to accommodate himself to, the new men | the views of those with whom he might be supposed to sym- 
s based, and new things. ‘This was at any rate what Milman did. He | pathize. He dissents from and ably criticizes Strauss; he dissents 
nounce exhausted the old-fashioned solid eighteenth-century literature and | from [wald; he dissents from oe | despises the Tiibingen school ; id 
tations, — which however had made him to be what he was. He | he dissents from Bunsen, and reminds him that to make bricks f 
sagree- done much to make our nineteenth-century modes of thought. | wholly of straw is perhaps a worse fate for an historian than to 
‘a third We suppose that he was brought up under Tory traditions, and | have to make them only of mud. Dr. Colenso he does not con- 4 
xpenses embued with courtly and George Ill. views, as befitted the son | descend to mention by name, but his notice of the speculations 
ting, or of George ILL.’s physician. But he became the friend of Lord | of “2 recent writer” who assigned the Pentateuch to Samuel is i 
core of Lansdowne and the Russells and the Holland House people, and | not likely to be forgotten. i), 
@ reso his chosen friendships were with Cornewall Lewis and Bunsen, and But all this is scholar’s work. Milman has gained a hold on 
y must with all that was liberal and advancing. He was an Oxford | English households, as well as taken his place with Gibbon, Grote, 
lemma Professor and a Bampton Lecturer on the one hand, and on the | ‘Thirlwall, and Palgrave. He was a deeply religious man. With 
nent of other the critical school claim him as their English pioneer. It | no sympathies whatever with, and perhaps some impatience, and 
ed 80 seems that he used the post and the place he had, upon which | it may be scorn of, some religious schools among us, the author of i 
future to build; he was not so much on the look-out for innova- | those familiar hymns, “ When our heads are bowed with woe,” 
1 alike ton, but he rather took in daylight from every quarter where | “ Bound upon the accursed tree,” and “ Ride on, ride on in 
he could open a new window, or tear down a blocked-up | Majesty,” and the more subjective composition “ Brother, thou art 
tad ancient obstacle to the sun and air of heaven. He was a| gone before us” (from the Martyr of Antioch), has established i 
tly Reviewer all his life, a pillar of the house of Murray. | a household name and has secured popular love. And it must 
But he seasoned the great Tory organ with strange salt, and | be remembered that Milman was among the first to create this 
led Tories and Churchmen and Oxford into new and strange lands. | taste. Our hymnographers are now many. Every Church and 
be only @ are old enough to remember him lecturing, as Poetry Pro- | every congregation sings hymns. But it was Milman—we are 
ally if fessor at Oxford, on the Sakontala and Sanscrit poetry. But all | not forgetting either Heber or Keble—who was one of the first te 


srature. this time Milman, the poet and dramatist, was only settling down, | cast an early seed on those fields which Trench and Neale, and 
i finding out himself—unconsciously, perhaps, acquiring materials, | ZZymns Ancient and Modern, have so fully cultivated. We sa 


ooling Phnciples, and growth. Keats somewhere says of a tree that in a | nothing of the graceful contributions to pure scholarship wi 

ders ecary-nighted December it does not remember its green summer | which Milman has enriched our literature—his Horace, an édition 

o,” and felicity. “If this be trac—and neither we nor Keats know much | de luve, his translation from the Agamemnon and the Bacche, || 
Litera- thout'a tree’s consciousness or unconsciousness—we may add to | and his various scattered classical prolusions. These are valued 

ecially tt, that 2 man never forecasts his own complete future. A sort | by a certain class of scholars—a class, we fear, rapidly diminishing 

ists of accident seems to have directed Milman to his real métier—to | from us. 

ns, cal t career which stamps him one of our great men, which has! Having had so much to say of the author, we have left 

nd the established his European reputation, and which has produced | ourselves little space to say anything, or at least we must j 
Spglish Works that belong to standard English literature. We have | now say much too little, of the man. A scholar does not | 
t sense tid that he was a pillar of the house of Murray. Hitherto | much affect miscellaneous gatherings, but when the late 


‘nglish he had been a successful man at Oxford, a more than usually | Dean did go into society he adorned it by rare nal 
duce & Mccessful poet—though somewhat damped out by the growing | accomplishments, He was one of the very best ers of | 


| 

| 
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his age. First-rate talkers are very rare; but Milman’s oman 
memory, his stores of erudition and learning on the one hand, an 
of anecdote and al recollection on the other, made him first 
among the first causeurs. And he was a just and honest talker. 
He appreciated other people’s good things while he was profuse 
with iis own, The vice of professed conversationalists is not so 
much their vanity as their selfishness. To these paltry feelings 
the Dean of St. Paul’s was a perfect stranger. He could cer- 
tainly afford from his superiority to be just, and it was not in 
him to be jealous, He was in all these social relations a genial 
and popular man, and in his own family the most loveable of 
human creatures. For a certain sort of iy impr | he had no gifts. 
He was no speaker; he had not the very least of platform tastes ; 
with a superb scorn he disdained the arts which win fame at 

ublic meetings, and in a certain sense he was not a good preacher. 
He was too refined, too much habituated to limitations, too sen- 
sitive and too careful, to be able to fling out those broad state- 
ments which must be hazarded by the popular preacher. But in 
a certain sort of preaching he was first-rate. His éloge on the 
Duke of Wellington—we doubt whether it is published—struck 
us, as we were fortunate enough to hear it, as equal to the best 
of the French models of pulpit eloquence. 

If these elements do not form the substance of immortality, 
such would be hard to find in human nature and human life. To 
complete and round this career it only remains to add that Dean 
Milman’s life was crowned with an euthanasia, He had all that 
life could give, and he had contributed largely to the instruction of 
mankind, and to the good of the Church ; not in one direction only, 
for it must not be forgotten that the scheme for the completion 
and decoration of St. Paul’s, which is sure some day or other to 
be completed, is owing to his septuagenarian zeal and activity. 
He died in the ripeness of his age, in the mature perfection and 
complete retention of his faculties, with few of the sufferings of 
mortality. He often used, in a strange pathetic way, to deprecate 
that life in death, or rather death in life, which results from 
paralysis; and in his sermon on Wellington’s funeral he said how 
merciful was the dispensation granted to the Great Duke that he 
had been spared that terrible end which Johnson, because he so 
dreaded it, so wonderfully painted :— 

From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires a driveller and a show. 
Though struck down by paralysis, he died calmly and peace- 
fully, without experiencing the terrible consequences of paralysis. 
‘And so Dean Milman has gone to his rest, a complete and noble 
man. In the words of the anthem which on Thursday was sung 
over all that is mortal of him—and why was not one of his own 
hymns sung over his grave >—His body is buried in peace, but his 
name liveth for evermore ! 


YOUNG ITALY. 


has often been said that a nation which has once been great, 

and has fallen under the rule of oppressive masters, can never 
renew its vigour. All such general statements need to be taken 
with a grain of salt, and the confidence placed by the bulk of 
Englishmen in the future of Italy shows at least that the truth of 
the saying is not universally acknowledged. So intense was Eng- 
lish sympathy with the people who once, in the early days of the 
Republics, stood at the head of European civilization, that it was 
almost a crime to have no faith in the power of Italians to “do 
for themselves.” Italy was the — land of untravelled 
Englishmen. The charm of her lakes and landscapes, the un- 
doubted genius and gentleness of her people, at least in the parts 
generally visited, the halo of romance thrown round her by our 
poets, and, above all, the certainty that she was ruled by foreigners 
and longed to gain her liberty, all combined to invest her name with 
sacredness. When Cavour and the Emperor Napoleon came to her 
aid, and, one by one, the fair provinces were wrested from alien 
hands, successive bursts of acclamation greeted each happy stroke 
of courage or good luck. The exploits of Garibaldi, too, helped to 
keep up the romantic character of the Italians. What Greece was 
formerly, Italy became later, in the eyes of Englishmen. But it 
is in the nature of poetic feeling to exhaust itself, at least if no 
fresh food be given to it. Practical men may pity unavoidable 
helplessness. They cannot forgive unhelpfulness springing from 
want of energy. It is quite time for the lovers of Italy to cease 
petting and spoiling her. Her weaknesses and faults are now so 
abundant that her best friends hardly know how to palliate them. 
But why palliate them at all? Why not rather hold them up 
before her eyes and try to shame her out of them? It is not a 
Rogers or a Byron that can now be of use to recall her charms to 
mind, but a Dante torouse and purify her. It will be well if the 
crowds of admirers who are now spending their leisure time on 
the shores of Como or in the palaces and galleries of Venice 
and Florence, would try to regard Italy as a young country, 
and speak freely their opinions as to her faults, her duties, 
and her responsibilities. For it must be owned with sorrow 
that the Italian people have failed to act as free men. We 
do not reproach them with past subservience to France. They 
gained far more in 1859 than they have lost since by the 
alliance, A strip of mountainous country was little cnough 
to pay for Lombardy, Sicily, Naples, and finally Venetia. If 
they lost heart when there was a chance of seizing Rome once 
for all, they may fairly say that the risk was too great. But they 
have slavishly copied the worst institutions of epesiel govern- 
meat, while lacking the vigour which alone can excuse them. 


Nowhere in Europe are more regulations made to 

traveller in his self-government. All the officialism of F, 

(it is gradually disappearing in Austria) prevails at railway 
stations, and fresh sources of annoyance have been found, 
notes of some provinces will not pass current at the ticketeg 

in others, and not only is change refused for small notes, but, no 
matter what the circumstances, you are not permitted 

to sacrifice the small change for the sake of saving time, Yoy 
cannot carry the cigars of Venice or Milan to Genoa, nor thy 
productions or importations of Genoa to Milan. Such a series of 
restrictions is laid upon the traveller that he needs more thay 
ordinary coolness to restrain his irritation. In France and Anstrig 
the tobacco monopoly gives at least the power of buying forej 
produce—Havannah cigars for example—at the price put y 
them by the Government, with a certainty that they are genuine, 
In Italy they are not to be had, except smuggled, for any price, 
You enter the Uffisi Gallery at Florence, and jot down notes on the 
pictures in your pocket-book. “ Where is your permission { 
copy?” is suddenly said in your startled ear. “TI am not co: 
ing, only making rough notes as I walk.” “Never mind, it is pe 
bidden.” Everywhere one finds the same story of restriction from 
harmless actions, by authority. And the strangest part of it all is 
that, while the people and the stranger are forbidden to travel o 
to buy freely, they are only “ prayed” to restrain themselves from 
public indecency, as the inscriptions that meet the offended eye of 
an Englishman or Englishwoman at every corner of Venice may 
testify. Turin and the other great towns of the old Piedmont 
are moderately clean, but throughout all the rest of Italy the 
streets are befouled in a fashion fitter for monkeys than fo 
men, Nor is the dirt merely external. There has been some 
controversy lately as to the morality of Italy, and various statistics 
have been raked together to prove the views of one side or the 
other. We are not careful to ascertain the amount of veneration 
possessed by the people of Italy for the laws of marriage, nor to 
calculate prone. x the percentage of illegitimate children. There 
are communities existing, in America for instance, where quite 
other rules are laid down to guide the relations between the sexes 
than those which prevail in England, and yet those communities 
are healthy and flourishing. But there are deeper depths of infamy 
than can be named here, corruptions copied from old Pom 
which degrade mankind body and soul, and lower the whole y 
force of a nation. And these are destroyers all the more subtle 
because they do not appear in the statistics of morality, nor are 
taken cognizance of by the public press. Should ~ young Eng- 
lishman think these strictures too severe, we can only recommend 
him to dine with a party of young men in one of the great = 
say Venice for choice, and he shall hear such discourse as 
startle him. If it be true—and who doubts it ?—that sensuality 
weakens mind and body, we are at no loss to discover whence 
springs a great part of the laziness of the Italian upper and middle 
classes. 

The one ruling idea of the “educated” classes appears to be 
that a place must somehow be got for them—not a brilliant posi- 
tion, nor one involving hard work, but such an appointment as 
shall just suflice to keep them in idleness, with a pretence at work. 
Even those who profess to long for a career, and who curse the 
country, the fates, everything but their own want of energy, 
because the career won't make itself for them, are entirely disi- 
clined to leave the paternal roof and fight for themselves, like 
Englishmen or Germans. These helpless ducklings lack the vigour 
to leave the parental wing and swim for themselves. 1 
even caress their weakness, and, with soft eyes half suilu 
with tears, call it patriotism. And no wonder, when we consider 
the nature of their training, taking the Report of the Council of Public 
Instruction upon the schools and universitiesin 1865. There are 
many schools, even an excessive number of them, but the professors 
and teachers are ill-paid and frequently idle. The secondary schools 
teach little, and that little badly, yet the scholars pass the univer- 
sity examinations. Howis this? © Let the Report answer for itself 
“ Because,” we quote Mr. Arnold’s translation, “ the Government 
delegates who inquired into their examinations, and had not only 
the registers but the candidates’ papers before them, could uot but 
come to the conclusion that the examinations were nothing but a 
pure form, so great was the laxity used in pacar = Sago and all 
the candidates.” ‘The laxity ”—no word could be better chosen 
to express the state of mind and body in which the Italians a3 4 
nation indulge. From the incontinent prince who bargains Ww! 
his bride about the future status of his mistresses; through the 
ministers who hesitate from fear of offending a patron on one 
or the people on the other; through the slothful generals who, 
driven Poland the Mincio, were content to stay there and 
an army of one-third their own numbers ; through the idle offi 
cials whose ambition soars no higher than maccaroni and 
pounds a year, so only that their work be in proportion ; down to 
the labourer who scrapes the ground feebly with his spade, of 
raises his pickaxe head high, content to let it fall on the rock with 
little more force than that derived from its own weight—there 18 
a laxity, a looseness, a flabbiness of physical, mental, and moral fibre 
that speaks ill for success in any scheme till the muscles have beet 
hardened by exercise, and the brain (quick enough when ro 
has been trained by severe discipline. k at the shows that the 


people delight in, listen to the kind of music they love, and you 
will find a whole crowd standing in the grand old amphitheatre 
at Verona lost in profound admiration at the fizzing of a few 
miserable rockets, the prolonged Oh-h-h which greets of 
separate explosion being clearly but a proof of incontineuce 
speech, You will find the military bands execrable, the works 
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— 
at masters of music displaced to male room for pieces 
itating the voices of animals, or the puff and whistle of railway 
ins, and nothing more popular than simulated battles or sieges, 
in which the excitement is obtained by the explosion of children’s 
penny crackers struck by the baton of the conductor. 
The same laxity is to be found in the army and navy, both as 
administration and personal vigour. The generals who 
took upon themselves th: task of leading divisions or brigades 
inst the Austrian army of the Quadrilateral had surely known 
enough what part of the world they were to fight in. Yet they 
were often without maps, and knew neither the direction of the 
yoads, nor the names of streams, nor where bridges where to be 
fod. Persano has been made a scapegoat for the fleet at Lissa, 
pat those who were well-informed, and who even saw the battle, 
describe the conduct of most of the Italian ships as slovenly in 
the extreme, not only collectively but individually. And now, 
instend of devoting their energies to raising the tone of the fleet, 
they are spending forty millions of francs upon a new dockyard 
at Spezia, and upon fortifying the bay, thovzh a French army 
Janded on many an undefended spot could march upon the 
and seize or bombard the docks without difficulty. An 
officer of thirty-five years old thinks it no shame to call the 
t of an earthwork too difficult to be scaled without a ladder, 
though indeed there is long grass enough now, and many a ruinous 
, in the once smooth and well-kept slopes bequeathed to 
by Austria in a state which chuckling Italians describe as 
«}ike ivory.” 
Afew weeks ago an English statesman, well acquainted with 
Italian affairs, was asked, “ Do you think the Italians will become a 
t nation?” The answer was, “TI do not see why they should 
not.” “But do you consider that they are in the right way?” 
“That is another affair. No, I cannot say that I do.” This is 
the key on which the friends of Italy should now harp. Schools are 
things, but if the masters are slothful or corrupt, what 
avail the four walls to the student? Freedom is another good, 
but it may exist only in name. Men may be slaves to their own 
laws—are too often so to their own vices. The Italians have 
many noble qualities. They hear of them often cnough, and 
are never tired of expatiating upon them both at home and 
abroad. They have the sympathy of England, and the example 
of her old struggles for liberty and her newer ones for light. 
We have our favourite sins, no doubt, but we are moderately 
honest and cleanly. Italy will find it more to her advantage to 
practise these two virtues than to push the laxity of her laws to 
the extent of abolishing capital punishment from a mere senti- 
mental way of looking at crime. 


THE LAST OF MADAME RACHEL. 


! we admit it to the full, We were thoroughly wrong. 

We anticipated—indeed we assumed—an acquittal for the 
notorious vendor of the Sahara Water; and we almost feared that 
the purveyor of roses and lilies and youth would, by a natural re- 
action and revulsion of popular feeling, be elevated into a sort of 
a martyr. But, like other prophets, from Turf prophets upwards, 
we have come to confusion and shame. Our article of last week 
on Madame Rachel was a decided misadventure; not the first 
hecy which has been falsified, to be sure; but it was falsified 

in the most complete and crushing way. So all that we have to 
do is, like the Harkaways and racing soothsayers, to get out of it 
as we can, and, not <thews humiliation, prove that we ought to 
have been right, and that facts—confound them!—are wrong. 
Mrs. Levison was a wonder; Mrs. Borradaile was a stranger 
wonder; but—Commissioner Kerr! We must say, then, that 
we did not fully realize Mr. Commissioner Kerr. We thought that 
We knew pretty well what an English judge could not help 
being. We gave the presiding Minos of the Old Bailey credit 
for ong AY: to the average and staple quality of criminal 
judges, e knew that he had experience. To be sure, if we 
thought about it, we might have recalled certain whifls and 
suspicions about Mr. Commissioner Kerr which perhaps would 
not, if carefully thought about, induce one to place him in the very 
first rank of judges. We might have remembered that he was 
always getting into squabbles of some sort with the Court of 
Common Council about some puerile matters of etiquette and 
titles and making official seals ; and it might have occurred to us— 
indeed it did—that some of the City people wanted to get rid of 
. Commissioner Kerr, and talked of memorializing the higher 
Powers on sundry of his offences, real or supposed, against the 
authority of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of the 
ty. t then it was conceivable that such a state of things 
might really redound to the Commissioner's credit. To be at feud 
With the London Corporation is not necessarily a discredit to 
amy man. So we had no very substantial reason for distrusting 
antecedently Commissioner Kerr’s judgelike qualifications. And 
we could not forget that Commissioner Kerr had, in the 
second Rachel trial, only to follow a very distinguished judge, 
the Recorder. The trial’ over which the Commissioner presided 
Was substantially the same as that over which the Recorder had 
Presided, And the Recorder had expressed his opinion on the 
case in very unmistakeable language. He had summed up, as the 
Phrase is, dead against the conviction of Mrs. Levison. As on the 
one hand there was nothing, or not much, against Commissioner 
€rt, so there was on the other hand nothing in his general judi- 
career to lead one to suppose that he was more wise, more 
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discriminating, more skilled in law, more blessed with intellectual 
vigour, or more acquainted with the proprieties which we have 
a right to expect from a judge than Mr, Russell Gurney, the 
Recorder of London. So that, on the whole, the Recorder heving 
pronounced very distinctly one way, there was every reason to 
suppose that the Commissioner would not pronounce in exactly 
the opposite way. 

But this shows that we did not know our man. We had 
not anticipated the like of Mr. Commissioner Kerr. There are, 
of course, minds so peculiarly constituted that the only way in 
which they can di lay their originality and impartiality is by 
contradicting other toll They want to show that they are not 
servile imitators; and the more distinguished the names are 
which they have to follow, the more necessary they feel it to 
be to make a display of independence. We do not positively 
assert that Commissioner Kerr charged the jury one way simply 
and only because Recorder Gurney had charged another way. 
we can quite understand that, with the Recorder’s charge before 
him, the Commissioner looked out for some novelty or earn 
some very original view, some altogether startling theory about the 
Rachel-Borradaile case, which might, when presented to the jury 
and an admiring public, arrest all attention by its wonderful sub- 
tlety and acuteness. At any rate, nothing else can account for the 
Commissioner’s most remarkable charge. If he wished to cap a 
sensational farce by a most sensational epilogue, he is certainly to 
be congratulated. We have no doubt that the Commissioner 
astonished himself. We have often known people who are per- 
fectly amazed at their own cleverness; and we can assure Mr. 
Kerr that he has thoroughly astonished everybody else ; and if his 
object was to show that he and the Recorder were judges of 
totally different kinds, and took altogether dissimilar views both 
of the law and of their duties in administering the law, Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr has entirely succeeded. 

What we, and what the Recorder, could not get over was 
Mrs. Borradaile’s letters admitted to be written to “ dear William.” 
Here was the jugulum cause. The Recorder said distinctly 
that he could not accept Mrs. Borradaile’s account of the ex- 
istence of these letters, and her theory about them. It was 
to the Recorder perfectly incredible that Mrs. Borradaile wrote 
these letters under the belief that they were addressed to Lord 
Ranelagh, and with the certain knowledge that “dear William ” 
was a mere creature of Mrs. Levison’s airy and ready imagination. 
The Recorder could not for a moment listen to the nonsense an- 
nounced by Mrs. Borradaile, that she wrote those things not 
knowing what she wrote—inspired only by witchery, scribbling 
under glamour, drugged by weird spells, whisky, hashish, or 
opium. Mrs, Borradaile never pretended to say that she did not 
write the letters; on neither trial did she distinctly, or even indis- 
tinctly, challenge any one of them as a forgery. ith this single 
consideration the trial ought to have ended. The charge before 
the Court was not simply that Levison had got hold of Mrs. 
Borradaile’s money, about which there is and was little doubt, 
but specifically that Levison had got hold of it in a particular 
way. ‘This particular way—namely, that in certain letters, com- 

osed and dictated by a Levison, Mrs. Borradaile really be- 

ieved she was writing to Lord Ranelagh—was, in the Recorder's 
judgment, not only not proved, but very distinctly disproved. 

0 conviction could therefore follow, because the evidence of the 
prosecutrix had broken down. 

Such was the Recorder's conclusion, but he could not get a 
British jury, or at least all of them, to accept his view. Such 
was not the Commissioner's conclusion, and he did get a British 
jury, one and all of them, to accept his view. That view is cer- 
tainly the most marvellous view that man—we say nothing now 
of lawyer and judge—can take. Letters—a whole series of them, 
twenty or more—are before the Court; and the Judge says, “It 
is only waste of time to go through all this mass of letters—one 
letter is as good as adozen.” Yet the whole value and significance 
of the letters lay in their cumulative force ; it was that they formed 
a correspondence, had an historical and actual sequence, pointed to 
a life; that they were a dozen, and more than a dozen, was what 

ve them their importance. If there had been only a single 
etter it was just possible that Mrs. Borradaile’s account of it 
might be true; she wrote it when mazed, drunk, stupid, or be- 
witched. Possible this with one letter; hardly possible with more 
than a score of letters. Therefore, when Commissioner Kerr says. 
that one letter is as good as a dozen, he must mean that twelve is 
not a larger cypher than unity; and when a man says this, why 
there is no occasion to say what is to be thought of him. How- 
ever, having selected his one letter, “ which is as good as a dozen,” 
the Commissioner detects in it what he calls a current of conscious 
humour, and therefore infers that it might have been written by 
Mrs. Borradaile under the belief that she was writing to Lord 
Ranelagh. Because one single selected letter might have had a 
certain origin, therefore two dozen must have had the same 
origin. But this is not all; a current of conscious humour plays 
through this particular letter. We should like to be told in what 
the humour consists, and, if it is humorous, how it is shown that 
the humour of it proves that Lord Ranelagh was in the writer's 
mind, and that dear William was a mere myth, We have 
read over and over again this selected epistle, and can find no 
humour, conscious or unconscious, in it. But Commissioner Kerr’s 
sense of the humorous, like his sense generally, is not, we admi 
as our senses are. And we must make allowances for especi 
skill in detecting latent fun. But the Commissioner not only 
distinguished himself by his keen scent for humour, but by using 
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use it, and have long used it, ourselves, The fact, such as it is, 
will not bear a moment’s investigation, and absolutely crumbles 
to dust on being handled. But it did its work. It thoroughly im- 
posed on the Jury 5 and Commissioner Kerr got his verdict. We 
use this phrase because, as he only acted in his charge as counsel 
for the prosecution, there is no other word to describe the 
matter. 

As to the jury, we make all allowances for them. The Com- 
missioner—that is, the Judge-Advocate in another than the usual 
sense of the word—had started his new theory, and clinched it 
with his novel evidence. And all this had its effect on the jury. 
They simply wanted an excuse for convicting Levison. And so 
far we sympathize with them. If English law is only to be a little 
bettcr sort of Lynch law, where what is called substantial justice 
is done to the utter disregard of the musty pedantic safeguards of 
mere legal justice, well and good. Levison has got what she 
richly deserves, only in our minds she is punished for a crime 
of which there was no legal proof. Barring that mere trifle, it is 
all right enough. Five years—or, for the matter of that, fifteen or 
fifty years—of penal servitude is not an extravagant punishment 
for her offences against society. That Levison got Mrs. Borradaile’s 
money, and got it in the most nefarious way, though not in the 
particular way which was charged against her; that she lent 
herself to a vile and scandalous intrigue; that she got hold of, and 
kept, though she did not write, the “dear William” letters 
for the most flagitious Be ger that her whole life and pro- 
fession is one of unspeakable offence and immorality, we make 
no doubt. Further, we say that if, as we certainly think, Levi- 
son’s own account of the Borradaile aflair is substantially true, 
then she has, so far as morality is concerned, comniitted even a 
greater crime than that of which she is convicted on the theory 
accepted by the jury, that Mrs. Borradaile’s account is true. 
In other words, we believe that Levison is convicted of an 
offence which she did not commit, while she herself pleads 
guilty to a much greater offence which she rather boasts that 
she did commit, and which we quite believe that she did commit. 
So it comes to this, that all the world very properly rejoice 
that this infamous woman has at last got a just punishment for 
her generally wicked life and evil behaviour; but some of us 
must be permitted to demur to the means by which this result, 
desirable enough in itself, has been gained. 


THE TOMB OF WILLIAM RUFUS. 


= used to be a story about an Oxford prize-poem, a 
successful one we rather think, which was said to contain 
this line— 

No empty cenotaphs their bones enshrine. 
An objector might raise several cavils against this passage. It might 
be said that, as it is in the nature of a pondered to be empty, as 
emptiness is directly implied in the Greek etymology of the word, 
it was needless to couple the adjective “empty” with the sub- 
stantive “cenotaph.” Again, as no cenotaph ever did, or could, 
enshrine any one’s bones, as the fact of enshrining bones or any- 
thing else would at once make it cease to be a cenotaph, it might 
seem needless to say of one class of people more than another that 
their bones were not enshrined in empty cenotaphs. It is certain 
that no one, of whatever age, sex, rank, country, or religion, ever 
had his or her bones enshrined in an empty cenotaph. We give 
these objections their due weight; yet we have always thought 
the line, if not strictly logical, yet somehow very forcible. There 
are a good many passages in the Greek poets, where the expres- 
sions are not exactly correct, but where they are all the more 
effective for not being exactly correct. So it is with the poet of 
the cenotaphs. His verse, however inaccurately, yet most forcibly, 
sets forth the fact of the great number of famous men of whom it 
may be emphatically said that—we cannot do better than quote 
the line again— 

No empty cenotaphs their bones enshrine. 
The complaint is in spirit the same as that of Hadrian over the 
Great Pompeius— 

Tip vaoig roan Tip/ov. 

It contains moreover, we cannot help thinking, a lurking protest 
— the Westminster fashion of sticking up images of people 
who are not there. The nearest conceivable approach to having 
one’s bones enshrined in an empty cenotaph surely is when an 


Would it be too much to say that in such a case the bones are 
indeed physically or objectively, but subjectively, or to the mind 
of the visitor who has paid his sixpence, truly enshrined jn 
empty cenotaph? But our poet no doubt spoke of a class whos 
bones cannot boast of even this subjective enshrinement, fy 
mourns over those worthies whose bones never were enshrined 
all, or else have been thrust out of the tombs in which they oncg 
were enshrined. In this last case the line has a peculiar 


'_priety. ‘The tombs which once did enshrine their bones enshring 
_ them no longer, and are thus reduced to the rank and condition of 
empty cenotaphs. ‘Thus there isan empty cenotaph in the choir of 
_ Saint Stephen’s at Caen which emphatically does not enshrine the 
bones of William the Conqueror. In these cases the cenotaph ig 
_ at least in being, but the proposition is equally true where not g 
, much as a cenotaph is left to the departed worthy. The em 
or eight of our correspondents using this Joynson paper; and we — 
be found in rerum nuturd. And this last class, so it ha 


cenotaph, so far from enshrining his bones, is not even to 


takes in most of the greatest kings and heroes of our ear! 
tory. One of the effects of the Blessed Reformation—that is, if 
Lord Bury be right in placing the Blessed Reformation unde 
Henry the Eighth—was a most practical protest against one 
practice of the Scribes and Pharisees. Whatever King 

and his fellow-Reformers did, they cannot be charged with the 
hypocrisy of building the tombs of the prophets and gamishi 
the sepulchres of the righteous. Speaking roughly, the tombs of 
all our most illustrious kings, heroes, and saints, with the e 
tion of those who had found a shelter within the walls of West- 
minster, were swept away from the earth, and the bones of their 
occupants scattered to the winds. And we must remember how 
narrowly the Westminster tombs themselves escaped the same 
fate, how near the reign of the Blessed and Innocent Prince came 
to being signalized by the utter destruction of the whole fabric of 
Saint Peter's. That any Englishman, or indeed any human being, 
could have ever wished to pull down Westminster Abbey so’ 

to us incredible, but it is good that we should remember that such 
a portent did exist in the person of Edward Duke of Somerset, 
the Blessed uncle of the Blessed and Innocent Prince. Elsewhere 
we may say, as a general rule, that the tombs of heroes and 
patriots, of lawgivers and deliverers, have vanished from the earth, 
while the tombs of the worthless, the cowardly, and the tyrannical 
abide to this day. Waltham, Crowland, Evesham, retain no 
memorial of their local heroes. The royal company which sur- 
rounded the high altar of Glastonbury perished by the same hand 
which longed to consign the royal company of Westminster to the 
like fate. It is not a hundred years since the magistrates of 
Hampshire, with a care for the pockets of the ratepayers which no 
Financial Board could surpass, dug up the bones of Alfred and sold his 
lead coffin for a sum not exceeding two guincas. A®thelstan, indeed, 
if the local tradition may be trusted, still abides, not indeed in his 
own place, but still within the walls of his own church of Malmes- 
bury. And in the lowlier minster of Wimborne a memorial of later 
date still at least professes to record the resting-place of the earlier 
and nobler Aithelred. But these two stand wellnigh alone, and 
a slight degree of certainty attaches to both. On the other hand, 
while Henry, in whose days one man dared not wrong another, 
has perished in the ruins of Reading, his brother Robert, who 
cared not to chastise the enemies of peace, still abides in somewhat 
of honour among the massive aisles of Gloucester. The same 
minster still shelters also that unworthy Edward on whose deeds 
it is not good that history should dwell. And, highest in the 
scale of unworthiness, by merit raised to that bad eminence, the 
tomb of John holds, or at least lately held, a place of higher honour 
still in the minster of Saint Wulfstan. 

Thus far it is manifest that the tombs of the righteous have 
long crumbled away, while the tombs of the wicked still remain 
in the high places of the sanctuary. The explanation of the fact 
is to be found in the accident that the ordinary burying-ples 
of illustrious men were in the great abbeys of the land, and 
that those great abbeys have mostly perished. Westminster and 
Gloucester were saved by their conversion into cathedral churches. 
John alone, of all the princes whom we have mentioned, chose 
for his burying-place a ea which was cathedral at the time 
To him we may add that famous Edward who sleeps at Canter- 
bury, whom the remembrance of the massacre of Limoges might 
tempt us to add to oue class, while the remembrance of the Go 
Parliament may perhaps win him a place in the worthier compauy. 
But one church remains, one resting-place of kings and heroes, 
hardly less illustrious than Westminster itself. The Old Minster 
of Winchester has had a special destiny of its own in these mat- 
ters. Along with a large company of our earliest and noblest 
worthies, it has surpassed the fame of Worcester itself by receiving 
the remains of the one King who can claim to have been wickeder 
than John himself, 


Sordida feedatur, foedante Johanne, gehenna; 


yet John himself did not pass out of the world in the midst of 
such a unanimous chorus of execration as William the 

And the tomb of William the Red remains, unless it has been 
moved within the last week or two, a conspicuous object in the 
presbytery of Winchester Cathedral. And to make the applica- 
tion of our law still more striking, whereas it had long beet 
believed that the tomb was no other than an empty cenotaph, it 
has lately been found out that the tyrant’s bones were 

enshrined within that simple dos d’dne on the pavement. Up 


: i his office—well, let us say, as the judicial office was wont to be | empty cenotaph is set up to enshrine one’s memo: and to dele, ol 
used in those old Tudor and as it is now used in | the unwary the belief that it enshrines that 
man France. We are not accustomed to see a judge produce evidence | “- rs 
=~ | of his own —especially what the judge thinks to be evidence | _ 
= 3 against the prisoner—and, as it were, spring a mine on the oe 
= Sy ! prisoner, when he or she has no opportunity of meeting it or | we 
=a contradicting it, and scarcely of estimating it. This, however, | est vs of 
- is what Mr. Commissioner Kerr thought proper to do, and he, | reche 
ordering the assistance of the Under-Sherilf discovers that Mrs. | ; ‘Chri 
Borradaile and Mrs. Levison used letter-paper with the same 
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that time it had been thought that he had been translated to a 
among his betters; but no, the law could not be broken in 
eet special case of all, and the bones of the prince who 
eminently loved darkness rather than light, of him in whose 
rr just now in France in another way—“ lucernarum usus 
est intermissus,” could not be scattered about along with the 
pones of Eadred and Cnut. To be sure the placo to which the 
Winchester worthies have been translated is about the strangest 
in Christendom. Bishop Henry of Blois, the famous brother of 
Stephen, and Bishop Fox, the famous minister of Henry 
the Highth, have between them gathered the royal remains into 
six chests, which Fox at last exalted over the screens which 
gurround the presbytery. The story always was that the soldiers 
of the Commonwealth broke open the chests and scattered about 
the bones, and that after being inextricably confused, they were 
in restored to their chests, but without any means of knowing 
whether the right bones had got back into the right chests. It 
was always thought that the bones of the Red King had got 
jumbled among the others, and it is a great comfort to know that 
tris safe by himself. 

William Rufus then has been at last found, and people have 
had the privilege of seeing and handling him, as another genera- 
tion had the privilege of seeing and handling John. It is curious 
to see the sort of interest which this kind of discovery always 
awakens, even in people who care nothing for historical or 
antiquarian subjects in general. There must be an inherent 
tendency to relic-worship in the human breast, when people 
rush with such ardour to see—and, if possible, to carry off—some 
bit of a dead man, even though he be much less famous or 
infamous than William the Red. Last year, when the Archeo- 
logical Institute visited Selby at natives and strangers alike 
were all agog about one of the early Abbots or Priors, who had 
been found quietly resting in his grave, and the “ discovery” 
seemed to arouse far more interest than anything else in the 
building. ‘To take a higher flight, what thought could be more 
overwhelming than to stand beneath the mighty dome of Aachen, 
and to believe that the stone which bears the legend “ Karolus 
Magnus” was other than an empty cenotaph? But alas the 
great Emperor has been cut limb from limb, and, limb by limb, 
he may still be reverenced and handled. It is sometimes super- 
stition, sometimes a scientific object, sometimes mere curiosity, 
sometimes, one would fancy, sheer love of pillage, which makes 

ple of all sorts rush to the disentombment, not only of a 
fis , but of almost anybody. No god or saint of any mythology 
is more truly popular than the Zede rvp3cpvyog of the Frogs. 

There is no doubt that William Rufus was at first buried in the 
choir, under the central tower, “Infra ambitum turris,” says William 
of Malmesbury. Thomas Rudborne, the Winchester historian, 

uotes Matthew Paris as putting the place of his burial “in medio 

ori.” In a Norman minster the two descriptions ef course mean 
the same thing. Professor Willis remarks that, in the printed 
editions of Matthew Paris, the words “in medio chori” do not 
occur. Nor do they, either in the old Ziirich edition of 1589, nor 
in that of Wats, which the Professor most likely had at hand. 
But they do occur in the new Matthew Paris just published by 
Sir Frederick Madden, so that we see what text it was that 
Thomas Rudborne used. A few years after the burial of William 
the tower fell down. Popular belief said that this was because 
80 wicked a man had been buried under it, a point on which the 
speculations both of William of Malmesbury and of Thomas Rud- 
borne are worth turning to. Now the tomb lies a little east of the 
tower, just within the presbytery. This translation, we have been 
lately told, was made at the Reformation (whenever that was), and 
it is supposed to have had something to do with the introduction of 
a “simpler worship.” It is far more likely that it took place at 
the rebuilding of the tower. And the cry now is to move it again 
somewhere or other. We are told that its place is inconvenient, 
as being in a part of the church which during divine service is 
anty thronged. Now it stands in the part of the church which of 

1 others ought to be specially empty, and the inconvenience 
can arise only from the modern absurdity of ramming, jamming, 
cramming whole congregations into the choir and presbytery. 
We may, with his contemporaries, wonder how so wicked a man 
g0% into so holy a place. But there he is, and the prescription of 
seven hundred and fifty years goes for something. Bad as Rufus 
was, let him have the same grace as the lying prophet of Bethel, 
who, like Rufus, found better company in the grave than he 

ed: “ Let him alone; let no man move his bones.” 


THE JOINT-STOCK PRAYER COMPANY. 


(THE Council of the Evangelical Alliance ought to offer a prize 
for a machine for praying by steam. It shows extreme 
poverty of invention to depend for a grand effect upon mere 
numbers, and we should have expected before now to see economy 
of labour introduced into this branch of industry as well as others. 
It is true that the business of prayer-meetings is mostly carried 
on by women who have little else to do; and we suggest, as a 
bai ry arrangement of the question about female suflrage, 
that the men should go the poll and vote, while the women stay 
~ home and pray that the elections may be directed in the right 


f we were to describe the office of the Alliance in a familiar 
Way, we should say that it is 2 »!ace where prayers of all kinds 


gather from the last Annual wag of the Alliance that during 
the year 1867 it prayed for the Emperor of the French, for the 
Emperor of liussia, and for the Turkish Sultan, The last-named 
—, had the praying-apparatus applied for his exclusive 
enefit, and was not prayed for, as he sometimes is, in the lump 
along with Jews, infidels, and heretics. The Alliance, it need 
not be said, was too discreet to pray for the Sultan’s conversion 
under his very nose, so it contented itself with asking in a 
ate way for the best blessings which can be conferred on 
overeigns. There seems to be no reason why, if France and 
Prussia went to war, the Alliance should not prey for the 
Sovereigns of both countries at the same time. 
robably would, pray that the righteous cause might win; and, 
indeed, that is exactly what the Alliance proposes to do in refer- 
ence to the internal conflict which will shortly rage in England. 
There can of course be no objection to praying that electors vm | 
not get drunk, and may not break one another's heads, althoug 
we should ourselves prefer the practical measure of cutting off 
the supplies of beer and bludgeons. But when it comes to pray- 
ing in a vague way that electors may choose fit members, and 
that those members may pass good laws, the wonder is that a room 
full of oe could be collected for such a spiritless proceeding. 
We shall be able to estimate the progress of modern civilization 
if we look back to the year 1642, and consider whether an E:van- 
gelical Alliance would have been possible in the midst of the 
tierce conflict which then broke out between King and Parliament. 
Let us imagine a few clergymen of the Establishment meeting a 
few Presbyterian and Independent ministers on the eve of the battle 
of Marston Moor, and praying that the right side might win. In 
that day an attempt to proceed on the principle of the Alliance 
would have called forth indignant denunciation of those who were 
lukewarm and were neither hot nor cold. From many a pulpit 
would have been thundered forth the text, “Curse ye Meroz, said 
the angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof.” 
But it has been reserved for our enlightened age to contrive a 
religious association which “stands apart from ecclesiastical and 
political questions,” and is able to invite Christians of all varieties 
of opinion “ with one accord to make common supplication ” at a 
juncture of national affairs. Certainly this neutrality of the 
vangelical Alliance is a remarkable product of our time. The 
leaders of the body are either Evangelical Churchmen or Dis- 
senters. Some of these leaders probably hold strong opinions, one 
way or the other, as to the Irish Church. But by a judicious 
compromise it was made possible for several ministers successively 
to “engage in prayer ” without any reference to the Irish Church, 
except a petition that it might be “kept in peace ”’—whatever 
that may mean. 

Many curious questions present themselves to the mind of the 
inexperienced visitor to a prayer-meeting. It is probably by way 
of imitation of Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle that these solemnities 
are performed in Ft utterly uncongenial to anything like 
religious feeling. It has pleased the architect of the /reemasons’ 
Hall. to adorn its walls with a wonderful female figure driving a 
chariot-and-four along the body and face of an old gentleman, 
who looks as if he rather liked being ridden roughshod over 
in this style. It may be conjectured that the old gentleman 
represents a sea or river, and perhaps the female figure repre- 
sents the Evangelical Alliance going to the Paris Exhibition 
to pray for the Emperor of the French and the members of his 
Government. Beneath this allegorical group, whatever be its 
meaning, sits Lord Ebury presiding over a prayer-meeting. 
The proceedings are oddly compounded of the ordinary public 
meeting and a religious service. The reporters seem to be 
busy in the usual way, but one does not exactly understand how 
they can be useful, unless indeed the Jtccord is taken in 
inheaven. The ordinary penny-a-liners must have a hard time of 
it under circumstances with which they are not quite so familiar 
as with the sayings of the Great Vaace. The Zclegraph reporter, 
for example, selected as the most bewildering sentiment uttered at 
this prayer-meeting, and the most difficult of comprehension, “ that 
Moses should prefer reproach for Christ’s sake rather than accept 
the luxury of riches.” What is the Bible Society about that 
it does not forward to “the greatest-circulation-in-the-world ” 
journal some hint about the text—“ Moses... by faith esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures in Egypt” ? 
But besides these illused reporters, who look like fish out of 
water, there are many ladies, who look like other fish sporting in 
the sunshine and congenial waters; some of them are young, and 
a few of them are pretty. The person who engages in prayer 
stands up as if making an ordinary speech, but it seems to be the 
correct thing to shut the eyes. The prayers asked for everything 
that could be asked, consistently with the programme of the 
Alliance, except the enlightenment of revising barristers, which 
might perhaps have advantageously found a place in the petitions, 
One could not help pe that some of the petitioners, 
when they approached the confines of the subject of the irish 
Church, felt like a certain minister when he was endeavouring 
to conclude his exercise without the usual prayer to be deli- 
vered from Popery, Prelacy, and Peveril of the Peak. Lut, 
however, they came handsomely through their work. Besides 
the prayers, there were addresses, which appear to differ from 
sermons in this respect, that the speaker looks openly instead of 
furtively at his watch, in order to avoid exceeding the allotted 
time. Another difference is that, having regard to the solemn 


and of any degree of power are kept constantly on hand, We 


character of the agg it is considered indecorous to 
call common worldly things by their usual names. ‘Thus 
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Lord Ebury was about to refer in plain words to an article in the | was no serious difference of opinion on the questi 
Times, but he checked himself, and adopted a circumlocution, | but, on the grave charges of wasteful ex 


stion of 
diture which led tp 


There were also hymns and readings of Scripture. But the prin- | the appointment of the Committee, Mr. Seely and four of hi, 
cipal business of the meeting was praying. If we were required | colleagues supported a report referring in detail to the eyj 


to characterise the genet in a single sentence, we should be | upon those subjects; the Secre 


obliged to borrow t. 


to the Admiralty bro 


e coarse but expressive language of a Texan | forth his official draft, distorting and slurring over the facia 
ranger, who was once taken to a meeting for religious exercises, | pronouncing a sort of vague general acquit 


in which no Other 


and was asked what he thought of the gt performer. He| member of the Committee seems to have concurred; 


answered, “ He warn’t so great at preaching, but 


e prayed like ason | Mr. Childers and the majority succeeded in evading = 


of a—.” It must be understood that in Texas this comparison to | responsibilities by declining altogether to report on th 


the progeny of an unmentionable animal has been strangely adopted | main issue. 
to express the highest possible perfection. There is something inde- 


In the first instance it was proposed to » 
port on the accounts without even offering an apology for no, 


scribably ludicrous, until one gets used to it, in hearing a chairman | treating of the subject to which nearly all the evidence wa 
call on the Reverend Mr. Buggins to engage in a. One | directed; but on second thoughts that was perhaps considenj 


5 


thought more grave than ludicrous is that, if the 


everend Mr, | rather disrespectful to Parliament, and accordingly the following 


Buggins should not think proper to leave off praying, there are no | remarkable paragraph was added to the Report :— 


obvious means of checking the torrent of impassioned eloquence 


To borrow a phrase from the lawyers, the proceeding is res inter 


. The reference to your Committee directed them to inquire, not only as ty 
the accounts of the department, but also [and the Committee might hays 


alios acta, The meeting, and even the chairman, are mere out- | said primarily] as to the application of monies voted by Parliament for the 
siders, who have nothing whatever to do with what passes between | "5° of the Admiralty in the building, repairing, and equipment of shi 
Buggins ond thet boone n which is above the roof of the Free- Your Committee have had before them much evidence on these subj 


masons’ Hall. But if it were not that unction and fervour were 


draft Reports have been proposed for their consideration by their Chairma 
and the Secretary to the Admiralty respectively ; but considering the 
rts di 


almost excluded by the neutral character of the Alliance, the | difference of opinion which the evidence and the draft Repo saa 
reverend performers would very soon get up their oratorical | inasmuch as in the view of your Committce no imputations rest on the cha. 
steam. Of course they would ‘indignantly repudiate anything | of the otlicers of 
approaching to competition for the palm of el oquence ; but | Petied o the Session to do more than report the evidence to the House, 

nevertheless profane listeners might fall into the mistake of | The terms of this paragraph remind one forcibly of the vote. 
supposing that they were praying, not so much to heaven as | catching resolutions which have so often been brought forward to 


against one another, and might be tempted to offer to bet 2 to 1 
on Bugegins. 

A document called the “ Basis ” of the Alliance states that “ the 
parties” composing it are to be such as hold Evangelical views. 
There might have been observed in the Freemasons’ Hall more 
than one young “ party” in a fashionable bonnet who was doubt- 
less properly qualified for membership. The male “ parties,” as 
usual at midday meetings, were scarce, and they seemed for the 


decide the fate of a Ministry. It does not allege that any sub. 
stantial difference of opinion existed among the members of the 
Committee generally, or that any one except the official representa- 
tive of the accused Board questioned the correctness of Mr, Seely’s 
charges. It alleges a difference of opinion disclosed by the evidence, 
which was rather likely to appear, considering that Admiralty 
officials and their accusers were both examined ; but it does not 
allege that on any one of the many grave accusations which were 


most part to belong to that class of men who have a good deal of | inquired into, the balance of evidence left a shadow of doubt. The 


time for prayer. Indeed, if the business of the Alliance is “ to circle 
the earth with simultaneous prayer,” we do not see any limit to the 
extent to which this business might be carried on, except that 
it would be necessary to invent something definite to pray for. 
The proceedings began at eleven and ended before one, so as to 
occupy no more than a convenient interval between breakfast 
and , Beton It was not thus that Puritans and Covenanters 
wrestled and strove with heaven in the days when sects were 
young. They began to preach and pray with the first glimmer 
of dawn, and continued to preach and pray until all was blue. 
Even among Pagans the same idea prevailed that their gods 
were to be propitiated by early and late and constant liturgies. 
“Cry aloud,” said the prophet to the priests of Baal; “ perhaps 
he is on a journey, or he sleepeth.” In our time it is the wor- 
shippers whose engagements have to be considered in arranging 
for “exhibiting,” as a doctor might say, the effectual fervent 
prayers of righteous men. By a grotesque application of a 
pular hymn, the door of Freemasons’ Hall may be called the 
Gate of Heaven, but it is a gate at which nobody knocks before 
eleven A.M. Lord Ebury himself has the very look of an orderly, 
em Fs gentleman who gets up at eight, and, after shaving 
and family prayer, takes breakfast at nine, so as to be ready to 
serve his country and —_ an engagement with Stiggins in 
Great Queen Street punctually at eleven o’clock. Of course, by the 
establishment of what may be called a joint-stock prayer company, 
a vast aggregate result may be produced without any inconvenient 
stress upon individual energy. And this we take to be the object 
of the organization which calls itself the Evangelical Alliance. 
We cannot, of course, undertake to say whether it has produced 
the desired etlect on the counsels of the Almighty, but we are 
very sure that it deserved the place which the French Emperor 
sagaciously accorded to it among other curiosities at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition. It is only a pity that Mr. Cole C.B. was 
not employed to crganize a system of competition at prayer- 
meetings, and to frame rules for the guidance of a jury in awarding 
prizes. 


ADMIRALTY WASTE.—ANCHORS, 


w= the Report of the Committee on Admiralty Monies 
and Accounts was printed without the accompanying 
evidence, we called attention to the very singular course which 
the Committee had taken, and to the inference, which appeared 
tolerably plain on the face of the Report and the proceedings, that 


published evidence fully explains the ambiguous Report. It iss 
clear and conclusive against the Admiralty as to leave only one 
possible interpretation of the course taken by Mr. Childers and 
the majority. They knew that to discuss the evidence would be 
to pronounce a verdict of guilty, and they thought it better to bury 
the investigation in a huge blue-book (appropriately printed 
without an index) than to throw too bright a light upon Admi- 
ralty delinquencies. 

In the compass of a single article it is impossible, however 
cursorily, to explain the character of the evidence cn all the counts 
of Mr. Seely’s indictment ; but one may be taken as a specimen 
of the whole, and, as perhaps the least complicated of the ques- 
tions raised, we may select the alleged waste on Admiralty 
anchors. 

What Mr. Seely had stated was that, in the course of the last 
five-and-twenty years, the Board had spent upon anchors 170,001, 
more than the fair market value of the goods obtained, and fur- 
ther, that they had adhered to a pattern condemned by a Com- 
mittee appointed in 1853, without giving a fair trial to any of 
the systems which that Committee found to be superior to that of 
the Admiralty. 

This statement is confirmed to the letter by every word of the 
evidence which we can find on the subject. Let us first take the 
testimony on the question of price. In the appendix to the Report 
is given a return of all the anchors mga by the Board in 
each year from 1841 to 1865, with the prices paid per ewt., from 
which it appears that the price of the smallest size (under 20 wt.) 
varied from 258. 5d. to 40s. per cwt., and of the heavy anchors (from 
70 to 100 ewt.), from 56s. 11d. to 73. perewt. During the same 
years the prices of anchors in the market were also proved, the 
evidence of persons largely engaged in the trade being obtained, 
and the prices of actual transactions being given. Messrs. Hawks, 
Crawshay, and Co, were stated on the evidence to be among the 
largest and most respectable anchor-makers in the country, and 
the prices at which they actually sold their anchors in the market 
during the Fen covered by the Admiralty return are all in 
evidence. They vary, for what we have called small anch 
from 16s. to 248. per ewt., and for the heavy anchors from 29s. 

to 35s. 3d. It was stated, however, that an addition of from 2s. 
to 48. per cwt. would be made in the charge to the Admiralty, in 
consequence of their insisting on two processes which necessitate 
extra expense and at the same time deteriorate the anchor. These 
are—first, a method of testing by heating the anchor red-hot, and 
then plunging it in water; and secondly, a process of cold ham- 


Mr. Seely had distinctly established his charges of extravagance 
against the Board. A blue-book of 635 pages has since | 
appeared containing the evidence taken by the Committee, and 
what rested to some extent on inference before is now matter of 
conclusive demonstration. Before referring to any details, it will | 
be convenient briefly to recapitulate our former explanation of the | 
proceedings of the Committee. | 
At a meeting attended by eleven members of the Committee, | 
six voted in favour of substituting for Mr. Seely’s draft report a 
counter-draft prepared by Mr. Childers, which was wholly silent | 
as to the main question whether the Admiralty had or had not 


| mering, which gives a pretty smoothness to the surface. Both of 


these whims have, according to the opinions of the witnesses, the 
effect of weakening the iron; but that is a minor blunder which we, 
are not now discussing, and we mention it only to poiut out 
that, as explained by the witnesses themselves, a sum of trom 
2s. to 48. per ewt. ought to be added to the market prices before 
comparing them with the official cost. But when this is done 
the result is to show an excess of cost of from 20 to 30 
r cent. in the small, and from 60 to 80 per cent. in the 
e, anchors. We can discover no trace of any evidence 
that Messrs. Hawks, Crawshay, and Co.'s price list was 


been guilty of the extravagance with which they were charged. unusually low, or that their anchors were of inferior quality. 
Two questions were submitted to the Committee—the first as to On the contrary, Mr. Hingley, a rival manufacturer, ronounces 
the application of monies voted for the use of the Admiralty, and the prices “ very good prices,” and describes Messrs. awks and 
the second as to the best form of Admiralty accounts. ‘There Co. as first-rate makers. Mr. Parkes, another manufacturer, 
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goals in the same tone, and no attempt was made to question 
ther the quality of Messrs. Hawks and Co.’s anchors, or the 
glequacy of their price list. On this basis a detailed calculation 
+ made of the price at which the Admiralty anchors obtained 
nce 1841, might have been purchased in the market, either of 
‘frm or of a dozen or more others, each of which was proved 
be capable of supplying the whole Admiralty demand. The 
of the calculation, which is worked out in the Appendix to 
the Report, is to show a total excess of expenditure of 170,000l., 
the figure originally given by Mr. Seely. This is a very plain and 
dimple story, and it will be asked, what was the answer given on 
the part of the Admiralty? We have searched for it through the 
Bockin vain. All that we can rgd — the 
angular and very reticent testimony o ; as, the Store- 

General. 

, Dundas stated the well-known fact that Brown, Lenox, and 
(o, had held the Admiralty anchor contracts from 1841 to 1867, 
ga confirmed the accuracy of the prices we have referred to as 
javing been paid by the Admiralty. He added, however, some 
very temarkable particulars. It appears that about the com- 
macement of the Crimean war the market price of anchors and 
other iron goods rose considerably, and that the prices charged 
by Messrs. Brown, Lenox, and Co. rose with at least equal 
idity. It was at this period that Messrs. Hawks and Co. 
ced their rate for small anchors from 16s. to 248, 
vhile the Admiralty price rose from 25s. 5d. to 40s. Mr. Dundas 
sates that he submitted to this large increase in price without 
ing to any other maker, and that he thought this a decidedly 
wis transaction. He says he had no reason to suppose that he 
could have got the anchors he wanted elsewhere, and he did not 

. The evidence now Bs nam shows conclusively that, if he 
had tried, he not only could have got them, but would have saved 
more than 30 per cent. He does, however, suggest that he was 

for time; but as the same course of never trying was per- 
sisted in for upwards of twenty years, it evidently was not attribut- 
able throughout to the wild hurry and confusion into which the 
Russian war plunged the then Board of Admiralty. We cannot find 
that this or any other official witness has attempted to suggest 
that the work of Messrs. Hawks and Co., after passing the Admi- 
tests, would be found at all inferior to the no doubt excellent 
turned out by Brown, Lenox, and Co. The result of the 
wdisputed testimony is that the Admiralty might, if they had 
chosen, have purchased anchors of the identical quality which 
did obtain, at a cost of 170,000/. less than the money actu- 
ily expended. So far as the question of price and quality is con- 
cemed, what we have stated is the substance of the whole 
evidence ;"and it is impossible to believe that a single member of 
the Committee dissented from the Report proposed by Mr. Seely 
m the subject, stating, with a little more detail than we have 
gre, the particulars of the evidence, and declaring the opinion of 
Committee that the excess paid by the Admiralty beyond the 
market price had amounted to 170,000l. 

Even Lord Henry Lennox, in his official draft, did not venture to 
do more than evade the question. His proposed paragraph is 
pregnant with the fullest admission of the charge. “ Evidence,” he 

“was given by some of the witnesses that the Admiralty had 
paid more for anchors and chain cables than the ordinary market 
price. It was, however, conclusively proved that the Admiralty 
anchors and chain cables were of a quality to which no exception 
can be taken, and your Committee are not prepared to recommend 
any which would relieve the Admiralty from the responsi- 
bility of the due safety of Her Majesty’s ships.” Perhaps not, 
but this is surely no reason why the Committee, Inowing that 
170,000, has been wasted in a particular way, should decline to 


80, 

On the question of the comparative merits of the Admiralty 
and other patterns of anchors, Mr. Seely has not, either before 
ar after the present investigation, affected to pronounce a final 
eat. at he did say, and what the evidence estab- 

, is, that after a Committee, of which Admiral Sir Montagu 
Stopford was Chairman, and which included among its mem- 
bers Admirals Hope and Mundy and many other experienced 
dfiicers both of the navy and the mercantile marine, had reported 
the result of a amid trial to be that, of eight competing 
anchors, Trotman’s was the best, and the Admiralty the worst, 
except one American specimen, the Board had not given any 
sufficiently careful trial to Trotman’s and other systems. The 

comes out now that only five Trotmans have been 
adered, that of these only three were used—one on the Queen’s 
yacht, another on the Admiralty yacht, and the third in 

Warrior, Admiral Denman speaks enthusiastically of the 
achor supplied to the Queen’s yacht, and Captain Cochrane 
of the Warrior is the only oflicer ‘who, after trial, has preferred 
the Admiralty to the Trotman pattern; and he has against him 
the testimony of Admiral Denman, the judgment of the Com- 
iuittee, the practice of the Admiralty themselves, and the almost 
universal opinion of the mercantile marine. Of course it is pos- 
sible that Captain Cochrane may be right and every one else 
Wrong; and there are no doubt many officers who object on 

ry to the principle of a tumbling fluke which is common 
to Trotman’s and some other anchors. But this is not the ques 
After so extremely strong a primd ge case of superiority 


they decline to institute the most careful trial. What they have 
is to give no trial at all. This they admit, but with sin- 


official memorandum, stating that it would be wrong to risk 
the safety of Her Majesty’s ships by supplying them with 
anchors on this principle. And this after having risked the 
safety of Her Majesty’s yacht and their own steamer by the use of 
the anchor they condemn. This Admiralty Minute is conceived 
in precisely the same spirit of stubbornness which has deprived 
turret-ships of a fair trial. The Board refuse to trust a British crew 
in a seagoing turret-ship, not because the plan has been tried and 
failed, but because the Admiralty have a prejudice against low 
free-board and turrets, and therefore refuse to test them. But the 
day of the turret-cruiser must come, and perhaps, when the model 
ship is discovered, she will be found to have Trotman’s anchor on 
board. We should as soon think of pronouncing a judgment on 
the character of the inhabitants of Jupiter as of taking sides on 
such a sailor’s question as whether one or another pattern of 
anchor was the safer; but, as the weight of naval authority is 
dead against the Admiralty anchor, it needs no special — 
into the mystery of tumbling flukes to say, with Mr. Seely, 

it is expedient that a careful trial should be made. 

Such is the upshot of the Anchor inquiry, and our readers may 
estimate for themselves “ the great difference of opinion disclosed 
by the evidence,” which induced the Committee to withhold their 
verdict. Even Mr. Childers’s original proposal to pass over the 
whole subject of Admiralty extravagance without a word would 
have been more creditable to the courage of the Committee than 
the wretched and unfounded excuse which they have put forward 
for the non-performance of the duty which they undertook. 


NEWMARKET FIRST OCTOBER MEETING. 
— two principal handicaps of the first of the three autumn 
meetings at Newmarket were about up to their customary 
standard. ‘The Great Eastern Handicap is usually more or less 
of a scramble, and whatever gets the best of the start can gene- 
rally maintain the advantage over so very easy a course. There 
was a good field this year, eighteen coming to the post, including 
some very fast T.Y.C, horses, Bounceaway was favoured with 
the very lenient impost of 8st., and had she been anything like 
the Bounceaway of 1867, the race must have been completely at 
her mercy; but she has so thoroughly lost her form that she could 
only finish an indifferent fourth. Last year, carrying 7 st. 12 Ibs., 
she beat Xi and Bismarck over the six-furlong course at Doncaster; 
and again, on the following day, carrying 8 st. 7 Ibs., she beat Ves- 
pasian at even weights, Wolsey, and Sir Oliver, the latter receiving 
27 lbs. Later in the year she beat Pericles over the Newmarket 
T.Y.C., giving him 2 lbs.; and we saw, a few weeks ago at Don- 


weight. But the handicapper’s estimate of the comparative 
merits of the pair this year is shown by his making Pericles give 
his former victress 171lbs. The principal runners besides Bounce- 
away were Léonie, Historian, Cellina, Goojerat, and Lady High- 
thorn. ‘The latter and Cellina ran as jadily as ever, and the race 
was left from the distance to Snowdrop, who got a good start, and 
Léonie, who ran wonderfully well under the crushing weight of 
8 st. 7 lbs. She was giving the winner no less than 36 Ibs. Snow- 
drop, who, like Bounceaway, is a daughter of Zuyder Zee, has 
only been successful once before this season. At the First Spring 
Meeting over the same course she beat some smart animals— 
such as Reindeer, Charles IL., and Airdrie—and, having only 
3 lbs. more to carry in the Great Eastern Handicap, she was cer- 
tainly not unfavourably treated. The October Handicap, across 
the Flat, attracted only twelve runners, for the most part of 
moderate quality. oe was honoured with g st. 13 lbs., 
and not a few thought that with all the weight his colours would 
be prominent at the finish. Therace, which had been throughout 
pronounced a certainty for one of the three-year-olds, fell to See- 
Saw, who had everything safe at the Bushes, and cantered in 
thence with the greatest ease imaginable. Choral, who was 
favourably weighted according to her running at Lewes, made a 
disgraceful exhibition, as also did Wild Briar and Seville. Python 
can only go a mile and a quarter in the most moderate company ; 
Marmite is too small, and Ravioli too slow. The distance and 
the moderate weight were alike suited to See-Saw, who, both for 
the Derby and the St. Leger, ran prominently for a mile and a 
quarter. 

Though Vespasian could not win the October Handicap, yet he 
gave a specimen of his powers on the first day of the meeting, 
when, carrying 10st. 10lbs. in the Trial Stakes, and giving 
48t. 3 lbs. to a creature called Wailles, he fairly walked away 
from his opponents, Hippia alone making a show—and only a 
show—of a fight with him. For the Grand Duke Michael 
Stakes, Athena, Mortemer, The Spy, See-Saw, and Restitu- 
tion ran, The distance (a mile and a quarter) would be too 
far for Athena if she was opposed by any animal of first- 
class pretensions, but here the only one from whom danger was 
apprehended, Restitution, was never in the race. He ran in 
the most ungenerous manner, and Daley could neither keep 
him straight nor get him to exert himself. Consequently Athena 
won with great ease. Only Duke of Beaufort opposed Belladrum 
in the Buckenham Stakes, and, as far as looks went, he did not 
seem at all the one to beat Mr. Merry’s colt. He is rather on a 
small scale, and not built for speed so much as for staying. 
Belladrum left him just when he chose, and won as he chose, 
Strange to say, after this easy victory over a horse of by no 


want of judgment they have appended to the evidence an 


means common ability, Belladrum’s enemies cousiderably out- 


caster, how well Pericles ran in the Portland Plate under a heavy - 
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numbered his friends. Some said that he put his ears back 
suspiciously ; others that they could distinctly hear him making 
@ noise. hether there is any truth in the report that he has 
evinced signs of “roaring” we are unable to say ; but it is absurd 
to shut one’s eyes to the fact that he has no rival as yet over a 
T.Y.C. course, and that he is one of the fastest horses and one of 
the best gallopers ever seen. great sensation was caused 
by the unexpected defeat of Morna for the Hopeful Stakes. 
She was not only beaten by Abstinence, but she never showed 
ee in the race, and was last but one throughout. 

aturally enough Belladrum got into worse favour still after this, 
when it was remembered that he could not shake off the Sister to 
Rosicrucien at Doncaster. But it is obvious that her victory on 
that occasion was an extraordinary accident, owing to Belladrum 
having been eased in his work; and, on the other hand, the run- 
ning of Morna at Newmarket was too bad to be true, though no 
doubt Abstinence is a much improved filly. There was another 
surprise on Wednesday in the St. Leger Stakes. Restitution, who 
the day before could not move across the flat, came out now 
against See-Saw, Géant des Batailles, Cap-i-Pie, Typhceus, 
Birdseeker, and Redivivus, and not only galloped straight and 
strongly, but also showed considerable staying powers over the 
severe course from the Ditch in, and fought out a very punishing 
finish with See-Saw with unquestionable gameness. Fordham 
rode him on this occasion, and the horse was ail the better for the 
gallop he had had the day before ; but still it was another instance 
of that in-and-out running on which we had occasion to com- 
ment frequently last year in connexion with his stable-companion 
Suffolk. The clever victory of The Orphan in a two-year-old 
sweepstakes was another instance of the ability of even a 
fair-class two-year-old to give away almost any weight to bad 
animals of the same age. Uncas came out, after his long retire- 
ment, to run across the Flat against Samson, Nyanza, Treg- 
eagle, and two or three more, whom, if fit and well, he could 
have disposed of without difficulty. But he was as fat as a 
brewer's dray-horse, and was beaten at the Bushes by want 
of condition. Samson drew away from Nyanza on ascending 
the hill; but in the hands of a less skilful and powerful jockey 
than Fordham he would probably have jumped over the rails 
instead of getting first past the winning chair. It was only by 
some vigorous and well-directed punishment that he was driven 
along the way he should go. 

One of the most interesting races of the week was that for 
the rich 500 sovs. Sweepstakes on the Bretby Stakes course— 
the same, it will be remembered, on which the race for the 
Middle Park Plate is run. Duke of Beaufort, The Orphan, 
Tenedos, and two of Lord Glasgow’s ran. The brother to 
General Peel, who is a colt of great size but backward in 
epee had not run before; but the filly by Y. Mel- 

ourne out of Maid of Masham had appeared once previously in 
the Achievement Stakes at the July Meeting, when she was 
not placed to Bagpipes, Lady Dewhurst, and Matilda. The race 
between Duke of Beaufort, Tenedos, and The Orphan was very 
well contested, and they finished head and head in the order 
named; while Lord Glasgow’s filly, who is a beautiful mover, 
beat them for speed all the way, and won cleverly by a length. 
Brother to General Peel was last, but he ran quite sufficiently 
well, considering his size and unfurnished appearance, to satisfy 
expectations. Mr. Merry had both Belladrum and Crocus en- 
gaged in the Triennial Produce Stakes; but such extravagant 
reports were circulated as to the merits of Martinique, a dark 
filly in the Findon stable, that it was determined to bring 
out the colt a second time. The resolution was right, for, as 
it turned out, Crocus would most probably have been beaten. 
It is not often that they have a really good two-year-old at 
Findon, the stable being more formidable in handicaps than 
in weight-for-age races; but it happened that Lumley was 
there for a few months this year, and thus it was felt that a 
trustworthy clue might have been obtained about Martinique’s 
capabilities. In addition there ran Poinsettia, Brennus (Lord 
Zetland’s Derby colt), Flaxman, and two of Mr. Savile’s. The 
race may be described thus—Martinique made very short work of 
everything but Belladrum, and Belladrum made very short work 
of her. She is a filly of beautiful action, but she ran rather green 
on this occasion, and Goater had some difficulty in keeping her 
straight. Had she run quite straight, she would never have beaten 
Belladrum, but she might have stretched his neck; as it was, he 
won without being extended, and finished apparently full of running. 
Nevertheless even this performance did not satisly his opponents, 
whose hostility is ominously persistent. What the real grounds 
are for their dissatisfaction will probably be more ascertainable 
next Wednesday. If Belladrum passes successfully through the 
crowning ordeal of his two-year-old career, and wins the Middle 
Park Plate without difficulty, it will not be easy to shake his 
osition ; for the public have not forgotten Blue Gown, and the 
hostility that was evinced towards him, and the abuse that was 
lavished on him by the learned, and the agreeable rewards that 
were reaped by those who remained faithful in their allegiance to 
him through good and evil report. On the last day of the meet- 
ing Martinique ran again and disposed of her two opponents, 
Minaret and Luna, over the last half-mile of the Beacon course, 
like a thorough racehorse. She bids fair to have a distinguished 
career, and she is engaged in the Oaks next year, but not in the 
Derby or St. Leger. If we mention that The Orphan was unable 
to give Lady Cecilia 8 lbs. over a half-mile course—over a longer 


we shall have said as much as is necessary of the doi 
First October week, which, if not very eventful, was a of the 
prelude to the two more important weeks that are to follow, 


‘ 


REVIEWS. 


BENEDICTUS ABBAS.* 


bygone are few works of greater interest to historic 
than the chronicle which has till now borne the name of Abbot 
Benedict of Peterborough. So far as its contents are concern 
it forms the primary authority for the reign of Henry IL, a rj 
whose constitutional importance every day makes more evident, 
while in itself the book occupies a rm Fo position in English 
literature. Nothing brings so clearly home the fulness and qq. 
tinuity of our national annals as the fact that from the reign of 
Alfred to the close of the wars of the Roses there is by 
a single break, and that of but a few years, in the conten. 
porary records of our medieval history. From the ninth og. 
tury to the midst of the twelfth extends what may ly 
called the period of the vernacular English Chroniclers, thy 
last of whom, with his Latin imitators of Worcester and Dy. 
ham, flickers out in this darkest hour of feudal lawlessness, 
The larger and more philosophical school which began with 
William of Malmesbury continues indeed in the Canon of Ney. 
burgh; and so far as Norman affairs will allow the one an 
monastic business the other, Robert of Thorigny and Gervaise of 
Canterbury throw a certain tiny light upon the time. But prac. 
tically there is a break in the series of our annalists till the 
opening of the present chronicle with the death of Archbi 
homas, when the history of Benedict as re-edited by Hoveden 
becomes the fresh starting-point from which the successive 
chronicles of St. Albans continue their contemporary accounts of 
English affairs till the war of the Roses. But it is not this 
literary position alone which gives the chronicle its special value, 
It is, we have said, the primary authority for the reign of 
Henry IL, and the ingenious conjecture of the present editor 
makes it extremely probable that its authorship is really owing to 
one of the most distinguished statesmen of Henry’s Court. Abbot 
Benedict certainly ordered it to be copied for the library of Peter- 
borough, but it seems to have acquired his name simply from 
a very natural blunder of Lord Burleigh’s, and the striking 
similarity of its contents to those ascribed to the well-known 
“Tricolumnis” of the Dialogus de Scaccario points rather to the 
authorship of Richard Fitz-Neal, the Royal ‘Treasurer and after- 
wards Bishop of London. <A taste for history formed one of the 
strangely blended passions of the Angevin race, and in this 
respect Henry was no unworthy successor of that very odd 
ancestor of his, Fulk Rechin, whose autobiography has lately 
won the eulogy of Mr. Freeman. It would be pleasant 
enough to believe that the revival cf English history was 
only a part of the general stimulus which the Angevins were 
everywhere giving to this branch of literature, and that the 
chronicle before us began in the circle of statesmen around Henry 
himself. It is at any rate clearly the production of no mere 
monastic annalist, but of one closely connected with the ree 
and Professor Stubbs has well pointed out the singular value 
such a position to the medizeval 


The man who undertook to register the actions and movements of those 
whose lives make up history must be in a position to witness or to have 8 
speedy report of all. He must either follow the Court or live in the capital. 
In the twelfth century the communication of news was slow, while 
action of princes was rapid. To ensure perfect accuracy the chronicler must 
be attached to the king’s person ; to ensure approximate accuracy he must 
be where the reports of the king’s proceedings would be first received. The 
wonderful coincidences in chronological details which may be traced in con- 
temporary writers who had no apparent communication with one another— 
as for instance Hoveden, Gervaise, and Ralph de Diceto—and the way m 
which they illustrate and supplement one another, are proofs both of great 
pains taken to ensure exact intelligence, and of a publicity in the conduct of 
atiairs which we are accustomed to connect almost exclusively with the 
existence of newspapers. 


To these advantages would naturally be added that of almost 
official access to State documents, the reports of ambassa- 
dors, or letters from foreign princes—a privilege which be- 
came of greater moment from the wider reach which the 
policy and connexions of Henry and his. sons - at this 
time to the relations of England with the world. By the 
extent of his Continental dominions, by the cousinship in which, 
as Mr. Stubbs puts it, his family connexions bound up the whole 
Continent, by his widespread alliances with the Empire or Spail, 
by the constant references which were made to him on the 
part of political disputants, the statesmen of Henry Fitz-Empress 
were brought into some contact or other with every part 0 
Christendom. Chronicles like the present one acquire, In ¥ 
accidental way, almost the same general character at which 
William of Malmesbury had aimed from a more philosop 
standpoint; and such a collection as that of Hoveden is “al 
authority not only for the history of England, but for that of France, 
Flanders, Germany, Italy, Spain, the Papacy, Norway, —— 
and even Constantinople; and this not merely in default 
national historians, as in the cases of Norway and Palestine, but a8 
* Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi Abbatis. Edited by William Stubbs, MAy 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. London: 


distance she might have conceded the weight without difliculty— 
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izing with and completing their narratives, where they 

‘¢ with an independent authority.” 

Valuable as such a chronicle must necessarily be, the extracts 
we have already given prove how much Lord Komilly has added 
fo the worth of his gift by his good sense in entrusting its editing 
to the one scholar in England who is pte fitted for the 

The terse, pregnant notes which some apparent relaxation 
of the older rule of the series has allowed Professor Stubbs to 
gd to the text, the bibliographical research of the first preface, 
snd the elaborate picture of the character and — of the 

yins which occupies the second, are all equally admirable. 
—< a note, for instance, as that in which the very puzzling 
chronology of the home transactions in 1191— transactions 
hose political importance has hitherto been unnoticed by 
our historians—is definitely cleared up, and indeed the whole 
of the brief comments with which Mr. Stubbs has accom- 

jed the annals of the reign of Richard, are of the highest 
value. It is, however, in his sketch of the character of 
Henry II. that the editor has evidently put forth his fullest 
powers, and it was precisely to such a character that his own 
intellectual temper enables him to do justice. His mind appears 
to be pre-eminently fair and judicial, and in the adulation and 
ericature of Peter of Blois, Gerald of Wales, and Ralph the 
Black, there is an admirable field for judgment and fairness, 
Bven under the hand of a professed panegyrist, as the Professor 
remarks, the moral and intellectual traits of Henry, like his 

ical characteristics, refuse to combine “ into the outlines of a 

.” There was something about the build and look of the 


undoubted improvements by the sacrifice of customs and traditions 
of bygone days. Without any theoretical hostility to the co-ordinate 
powers of the State, it seemed to him a perfectly reasonable and 
natural course to trample under foot the Sioan or the Church 
to gain his end of good government. His notions of government, 
in fact, were precisely those of the great group of rulers in the 
fifteenth century—the notions of Ferdinand and Louis XI. and 
Henry VII.; but in the twelfth century they were a sheer 
anachronism. The power of the Crown, raised so high by the first 
of our Angevin sovereigns, lay ruined at the feet of the third. 
From John to the first of the Tudors, the rule of England lay, 
not with the Crown, but with the ecclesiastical and aristocratic 
forces which Henry had trodden under foot. We cannot 
agree with the author of the preface, therefore, in the favourable 
estimate which he forms of Henry’s policy, though we are grateful 
to him for the clearness with which he has developed its cha- 
racter. There are few things more mischievous than a right thing 
done at a wrong time, and of Henry’s designs few survived the 
rule of his sons. What he did bequeath to the England of the 
future were the incidental results which have been ably summed 
up by Professor Stubbs :— 

The idea of a kingly government administered by the King’s servants, in 
which the action of the feudal nobility where it existed was simply minis- 
terial, and was not, so far as the executive was concerned, even necessary to 
the maintenance of the plan, was the true remedy for the evils of anarchy 
inherent in the Norman State. Such a system could not be devised by a 
weak or ambitious head, or worked by feeble or indolent hands. Nor could 
it be brought to maturity or easy action in one man’s lifetime. The 
elements of discord were not extinguished in Henry’s reign, they broke out 


pa man—the square stout frame, the fiery face, the close-cropt hair, | whenever any other trouble distracted the King’s energy or divided his 
‘the the prominent eyes, the bull neck, the coarse strong hands, the to successors = 
em or revenue. is 
bishop bowed f that ministers, who at the beginning of his reign were little more than oflicers of 
oveden serviceabie Irame, ar 8 = * | his household, at the end of it were the administrators of the country. The 
cessive “He never sits down,” is the most living among all the touches | position of England in the affairs of Europe was from this time owing, not 
ana ofa contemporary pencil ; “he is always on his legs from morning | to the foreign possessions of the sovereign, but to the compactness of her 
tt this fill night.” Orderly in business, careless in appearance, moderate | organization, and the facility with which the national strength and re- 
wi in diet, never resting or giving his servants rest, chatty, inqui- | °° could be handled. 
gn of fitive, endowed with a singular charm of address and strength 
: of memory, obstinate in love and hatred, a fair scholar, a great amit I 
hunter, his general air “rough, passionate, uneasy,” Henry was 
Abbot the very picture of a hard practical man of business on a royal (Second Notice.) 
e:— yg _ of Curtius’ work which has been as yet translated 
We see [says the editor] a hard-headed, industrious, cautious, subtle, by Mr. Ward reuches down to the establishment of the 


restless man ; fixed in purpose, versatile in expedients, wonderfully rapid in 
execution, great in organizing without being himself methodical—one who 
will always try to bind others while leaving himself free; who never prefers 
good faith to policy, or appearances to realities ; who trusts rather to time 
and circumstances than to the goodwill of others; by inclination parsi- 
monious and retiring, but on occasion lavish and magnificent; liberal in 
almsgiving, splendid in building, but not giving alms without an ulterior 
object, nor spending money on buildings except where he can get his 
money’s worth. As with treasure, so with men ; he was neither extravagant 
hor sparing, rather economical than humane ; pitiful after the slaughter 
of battle, but not chary of human life where it could be spent with effect 
It is impossible to spend too much pains in understanding the 
temper of Henry, because in few cases has persona] character so 
pended the character of a reign. Mr. Stubbs has well pointed 
out in what a great crisis of England’s history this keen, restless, 
coarse-fibred man of business was destined to be her King. His 
ign forms the period of amalgamation, when neighbourhood and 
cand intermarriage were drawing Englishman and Norman 
together so rapidly into one people that by its close the two 
taces had almost ceased to be distinguishable from each other. A 
national feeling indeed was springing up here, as over Europe 
generally, before which the conventional barriers of feudalism 
were to be swept away. Henry had even less reverence for that 
feudal past than his times, and much of his work was to lie in 
the organization of judicial and administrative forms which 
thould supersede its own. But of the great currents of thought 
and feeling which were tending in the same direction he knew 
nothing. He had, in fact, less insight into them, less sympathy 
with them, than the meanest peasant of his day. A great 
Tevival of the religious consciousness went on under the very 
eyes of a king who whispered and scribbled and looked at 
gage during Mass, who neglected Confession, and cursed 
od in a wild frenzy of blasphemy. On both sides of the 
fea great peoples formed themselves round a sovereign whose 
Whole mind, powerful as it was, was set on the acquisition of 
half a dozen little French towns. ‘There is a tragic grandeur in 
irony of Henry’s position in the midst of it all—a Sforza of 
the fifteenth century set in the midst of the twelfth, building up, 
by patience and policy and craft, a composite empire alien to the 
Ceepest sympathies of his age, and in the end swept away in 
guominy and despair by popular forces to whose existence his 
very cleverness had blinded him. What Henry directly did to- 
the great moral and social revolution of the twelfth century 
Was simply to let it alone. But indirectly and unconsciously, as 
we have said, his policy did much to prepare England for the 
nge. If by the charge of “tyranny,” which his enemies brought 
t him, is meant wanton cruelty or oppression or purposeless 
outrages on law and public order, Henry I1.—as Mr. Stubbs pleads 
~—Wwas certainly no tyrant. But there is a good deal in the older 
purely Greek sense of the word that harmonizes with his 
temper and designs. He was utterly without the imagination and 
Teverence which could enable him to sympathize with the past. 
— @ practical man’s impatience of the obstacles thrown 
M the way of his reforms y the older constitution of his 


He could not understand other men’s reluctance to purchase 


constitution of Cleisthenes at Athens. The first volume of the 
original goes on to the Ionic revolt and the battle of Lade. It 
thus contains the whole of the ethnological and mythological 
matter which must form the beginning of any History of Greece, 
the introduction to its strictly historical portions, and also carries — 
on the story some way into far more strictly historic times. In 

oing again through matters which have so often been gone 
on before, we look, if not for actually new facts, at least for 
some new way of looking at them, for some new light thrown 
upon them. ithout some such claim as this on our attention, 
we do not admit a new writer’s right to call us to listen again to 
so old a story. But Curtius undoubtedly makes out his claim to 
attention by a display of special excellence in one branch of his 
subject. His strong point seems to us to be geography. Curtius 
was known as a traveller and a geographer before he was known 
as an historian; and his knowledge of the country, and his 
keen eye for the characteristic features of the whole land 
and of its several portions, stand him in good stead in almost 
every page. The first chapter seems to us the best, simply 
because it is the most geographical. We never read a more 
vivid sketch of the aspect of any country. Curtius gives 
us an elaborate picture of the whole land, marking with a 
most delicate touch all that distinguishes every valley and sea- 
board from every other. He brings out, as clearly as words can 
bring out, the physical conformation, the climate, the products, of 
the different countries round the Agen Sea, and the way in 
which the course of their history has been influenced by these 
geographical features. The whole thing is done with a kind of 
enthusiasm which communicates itself to the reader, and which 
could only be kindled by one who is personally and minutely 
familiar with the land of which he is writing. Mr. Grote has 
bestowed great pains on the geographical part of his work, but 
we believe that he has never visited Greece, and we suspect 
that, even if he had, he would not have given us the same 
vivid picture as Curtius has done. The difference lies in the 
turn of mind and way of looking at things natural to the 
two men. We might perhaps say that Curtius has a direct 
love, a sort of personal regard, for Greece—that is, for Hellas 
in the widest sense—for the land itself, as for a personal friend 
whose acquaintance he has made and enjoyed. To Mr. Grote, 
on the other hand, Greece is simply the scene of certain great 
political events. He has studied the geographical and other 
features of the country with minute and conscientious care, 
because a knowledge of them is essential to an understanding of 
the events which happened among them. But it is only in this 
secondary way that the country itself has any attraction for him. 
He cannot, as Curtius can, throw a fascination over a geogra- 

hical lesson. Next to the opening part, the description of 

reece—including of course Asiatic as well as European Greece 
—comes, in our eyes, the chapter on Greek colonization which 
stands last in Mr. Ward’s volume. Here again the geographical 


* The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated 
by Adolphus William Ward, M.A. Vol. I. London: R. Beutley. 1868. 
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powers of Curtius are called out with admirable effect. But of times. Itis byno means our wish to say that no such history cay 


course he cannot produce the same fascinating picture of settle- 
ment in Spain or in the Tauric Chersonesos as when he is 
describing European Greece itself, and those Asiatic islands and 
shores which cannot be separated from it as a geographical and 
ut, to keep everything in its pro Ye) on, when we turn 
to the strictly political parts of the iistoy, os find the balance of 
merit no less distinctly in favour of the English writer. In these 
arts of the history, it is to the English writer that we have to 
2 for originality, vigour, and clearness—for suggestions which 
strike at the time, and which we carry off to dwell upon after- 
wards, To read the 
in these its earliest portions, is an epoch in a man’s life. Solon, 
Peisistrates, Cleisthenes, are names with which we had been 
familiar from childhood ; it was in the hands of Mr. Grote that 
they acquired a life and meaning which had never belonged to 
them before. But we have read the analogous parts of Curtius’ 
history without any particular impression. It is all good and 
clear and accurate, and we often light upon ‘> remarks, 
But the whole is not specially striking. the geographical 


parts of the book, just as in the political parts of Grote,, 


we feel that a really new light has come upon us; we do not feel 
this in the political parts of Curtius. This difference is no doubt 
in some degree owing to the different forms of the two works. 
Mr. Grote could discuss and argue, he could illustrate by examples, 
explain and confirm by references, to any amount that he thought 
ood. Curtius has been cut off from much of this liberty by the 
etters in which he has evidently been working, at any rate in his 
first volume. He never falls into the offensive dogmatism of 
Mommsen, but his work unavoidably takes a shape in which the 
writer calls on his readers to take down a great deal simply 
because he says that it isso. Now this kind of treatment does 
thoroughly well for the geographical and other descriptive por- 
tions. The observer wl describer is here himself an original 
authority, and we receive what he tells us as such. It may also 
suit a flowing narrative, where we have no reason to suspect the 
ood faith and accuracy of the writer, or where, even if we have, 
is mere power of narration carries us away with him. But it 
does not at all suit a political history like the early history of 
Greece and Italy. In those histories a great deal must depend 
upon conjecture, or at any rate upon inferences drawn from scat- 
tered notices, which allow of room for great varieties of opinion. 
In such cases we allow a reasonable deference to the opinion of a 
man who is evidently learned and thoughtful; but we refuse 
to pin our faith upon any one. We like to know, and we think 
we have a right to ask, a man’s reasons and authorities for eve 
one thing that he says. Mr. Grote fully satisfies this demand. 
He gives us full means of accepting or rejecting whatever he 
tells us. Curtius does not do so; not, we feel sure, from an 
lack of good will, but because the scheme of this part of his wor 
Sedeet him. In this sort of case even the violence of Mommsen 
has an incidental advantage over his better-mannered volume. 
We may not believe, perhaps we are even set against believing, 
but we at any rate understand and remember. e must confess 
that we have read a good deal of Curtius’ political history, 
without carrying away anything in particular. 

The point of greatest novelty in Curtius’ work is that he has 
given us, as far as we know, the first History of Greece in which 
any attempt is made to connect Grecian history with the results 
both of Comparative Philology and of Oriental research. When 
Bishop Thirlwall wrote, those studies were hardly advanced 
enough to have been applied to Grecian history to much purpose, 
and, eyen when Mr. Grote wrote, they were far from being so 
advanced as they are now. The ethnological part of Bishop 
Thirlwall’s history, what he has to say about ete and so 
forth, is certainly the least satisfactory part of his work. Mr. 
Grote, sag more prudently, throws the Pelasgians overboard 
altogether. in truth, the practical and political turn of Mr. 
Grote’s mind is hardly cate for pure ethnological research. He 
thoroughly masters and clearly sets forth the relations, the his- 
torical and weg relations, of the various neighbouring nations 
to the Greeks ; but for their exact relations, as a matter of race 
and speech, even to the Greeks, much more to one another, he 
seems to care very little. In one respect this tendency has 
done Mr. Grote’s history aserious damage. It has combined with 
his position as the historian of Athenian democracy to make him 
distinctly unfair to Alexander and to Macedonia in general. Now 
Curtius comes to his Grecian history thoroughly prepared with 
the last results of ethnological and philologi study. This is a 
most valuable qualification, and gives him so far a great advantage 
over both his English predecessors, We are not quite so clear about 
his Oriental studies. Purely Western scholars, classical or mediwval, 
have not yet made up their minds about the results of Egyptian 
and Assyrian research, They do not take upon themselves to 
reject what they have often had no opportunity of minutely ex- 
amining. But they are by no means prepared implicitly to believe 
everything. They cannot help seeing that the Eastern scholars 
do not seem always to know their own minds, and they feel that 
they are constantly asked to believe statements about Egypt 
and Nineveh on evidence which they would not think enough for 
a statement about Athens or England. It is easy to see that 
Curtius’ standard of belief is much laxer than that of Mr. Grote, 
much more then than that of Sir George Lewis. He clearly holds 
that a good deal of history, the history of the successions of States and 
dynasties, if not of individuals, may be recovered out of mythical 


thing; Homer and the existin 


political part of Mr. Grote’s history, even - 


be recovered, but we must confess that Curtius sometimes goeg oy 
faster than we can follow him. It is rather a call on our faith 
to be asked to believe, if not in Minos personally, at any rate 
in his Thalassocracy. The Pelopid dynasty at Mycenz is 
monuments make two disting 
kinds of evidence which corroborate and explain one anothe, 
Indeed our chief objection to Curtius’ treatment of rehistorig 
times would be that he believes a great deal which Keunie 
plicitly contradicts, The Lydian origin of Pelops, the Egyptian 
origin of other Greek patriarchs, seem to us to be mere dreams of 
after-times, of which Homer had no knowledge. In the system of 
Curtius all these supposed immigrations play an important part, 
It must not, however, be thought that Curtius is at all an adyo. 


_ cate of the —— notions of past days about — barbarian 
uD 


| 
| 


settlements in Greece. He accepts from Niebuhr and Bunsen, but 
he works out in full for himself, the theory of extensive Hellenic op 
quasi-Hellenic colonization—though colonization is not e 

the right word—in prehistoric times. Greeks were spread oye 
the Asiatic coast, and had made settlements in various places, 
including Egypt, ages before the date of that later Greek colonj- 
zation which Thlowed the Dorian migration. When the E 
Ionians settled in the Asiatic Ionia, they were but returning to an 
older Ionic land. The distance to which Greek colonies had 
og in very early times is said to be shown by the occurrence of 

e Ionians—the Uinim of the Egyptians, the Javan of the 
Hebrews—among the subjects of the early Egyptian Kings, But 
then the Egyptologiats are at loggerheads among themselves about 
the meaning of the inscription in which these early Uinim ay 
said to be mentioned. What Lepsius admits, Bunsen rejects, and 
far be it from us to decide between them. Indeed for stri 
Grecian history the point is not of much moment. As it is 
use of by Curtius, the effect, if any, of this early connexion 
between Greece and Egypt would rather have been that a chance 
of improvement was offered to Egypt, of which Egypt, in tre 
Egyptian fashion, seems to have made no use. Curtius asks us to 
believe that colonists from Lydia and Egypt settled in Pelopon- 
nesus ; but he does not ask us to believe that Lydian and i 
barbarians settled there. His Lydians and Egyptians are any 
and Egyptian Greeks. This is indeed somewhat of a relief, but it 
is surely simpler to cast aside these utterly unauthentic immign- 
tions altogether. 

We confess that we cannot always follow Curtius in detail in his 
— about what he calls Old-Ionians and the like. But 

is whole part of the book, especially what may be called the 
prehistoric history of Peloponnesus, is throughout most ingenious 
and interesting, and it is, in the original, set forth with a charm of 
style which some may perhaps have thought that neither the 
subject nor the German language admitted. And we should 
have not a word of complaint to make, if Curtius would be satis- 
fied with our believing that the inhabitants of a large region 
from Sicily to Asia were closely allied to the Greeks, that the 
Greeks in settling among them were not settling among utter 
strangers, and that this original ethnical kindred accounts for the 
speedy, thorough, and in many places lasting, hellenization of 
those districts. This we believe to be one of the most — 
and one of the most important, facts in Grecian history. 
Greece Proper we find a circle of nations, neither strictly Greek 
nor strictly barbarian, not Greek in the fuller sense, but capable 
of easy hellenization—half-developed Greeks whom a slight in 
tercourse with their more advanced neighbours easily raised to 
their level. Such a quasi-Greek people we find in Epeiros, the 
original seat of the Greek name, and the scene of national migra 
tions which Curtius has set forth in his best manner. 

We will take a leap from the beginning of the present volume 
to the end. In all these inquiries, whether we agree with the 
author in every detail or not, Curtius is plainly in his element, 
and his treatment of all these matters is most masterly. He is, 
we think, less successful, because he is on ground which is less 
thoroughly his own, when he attempts to grapple with Mr 
Grote on a point of the development of the Athenian demo 
cracy. We cannot think, with Curtius, that the lot—by the 
way Mr. Ward oddly confounds the lot and the ballot—came 
in with Cleisthenes. What is the evidence? On the one side 
is an obiter dictum of Herodotus, who is not examining into 
the matter; on the other side is a direct statement of Isocrates, 
who is examining into the matter, and also, as we think, t 
probability of the case. But the development of the Athenian 
democracy is too wide a subject to enter on at the end of & 
notice in’ which we have chietly wished to call attention to the 
author’s treatment of other subjects. We will end by agalm 
thanking the author for his original work, and the translator for 
his translation, and by recommending the work, not as a sub- 
stitute for, but as a worthy companion to, the great English 
on the same subject. 


SAVAGE AFRICA.* 
J padre has the attempt been made to depict the life of 
uncivilized man with anything like the fulness or the reality 
of Mr. Wood’s goodly-sized ‘and handsome volume. There 8 
something encyclopedic in his method of contemplating the 


* The Natural History of Man; being an Account of the Manners and 
Customs of’ the Uncivilized Ene of Men, By the Rev. J. G. Wood, May 
F.L.S., &c. Africa. London: Routledge & Sons. 1868. 
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the width and comprehensiveness of his inguiries, but the patient 
gn untiring spirit in which he has massed together their results, 
Without aspiring to write a scientific treatise on the ethno- 
phy, or the physical and mental differences, of the savage races 
eo mankind, he has applied the resources of scientific study and 
to such a general survey as came within the scope of his 

«nm. while he has turned the results of other men’s travel and 

ation to the construction of a work more complete and 
homogeneous than we generally get from any single and independ- 
at explorer. Seeing by the light of critical judgment and com- 
parative selection, he has been enabled to check the statements of 
one traveller by those of another, and his book will in consequence 
be likely to command a degree of confidence which is often with- 
held from adventures or exploits which are bruited by a solitary 
tumpet. Popular in form, and designedly made as attractive as 
‘ble to the reader, it has yet little of the air of conscious ex- 
ration, or of a sensational appeal to the popular love of 
the marvellous. He simply aims at giving a connected and 
ular account of the manners and customs of the uncivilized 
nees of men dispersed throughout the world. To gather into 
me the notices of numberless individual travellers, often scat- 
tered at random through their works, many of these works 
being scarce or expensive, and most of them ill-arranged, is a 
tsk of which the public will appreciate the laboriousness. 
They will at the same time be hardly less ready to testify 
their sense of its worth. In executing it the author has had 
to acknowledge the assistance of many travellers of note, who 
have taken a friendly interest in the work, and have furthered it 
by the aid of their stores of observation, their relics and trophies 
of travel, and their practical experience of savage life. Mr. Wood 
las also been happy in his choice of artists, who have ably 
seconded his narrative by the reality and graphic force of their 
illustrations. 

The present instalment of Mr. Wood’s design comprises the 
multitudinous tribes which people the continent of Africa, The 
southern portion of that continent may well be described as the 
rary stronghold of barbarism. Other continents may indeed exhibit 
mees lower in the scale of physical or mental organization. The 
swage of the Australian bush may approach closer than his 
African brother to the bodily and intellectual level of the gorilla 
or the baboon. Greater extremes of climate may occasion more 
widely-marked differences in manners, customs, or external aspect 
than are to be traced where the natural heat is so approximately the 
sme as it is throughout the length and breadth of Africa. Still, 
nothing is more characteristic of that curious country than the 
extraordinary variety of tribes, each marked by the most striking 
points of contrast, with which that teeming quarter of the earth is 

led. On one side of a river we have, tor example, a people 
clothed, well fed, well governed, and retaining but few of 
the loathsome or cruel customs of primeval savagery. On the 
other side, we find a people without clothes, government, manners, 
or morality, and sunk as low as man can sink in all the cruelty 
ualid misery of savage life. Another leading characteristic 
of uncivilized Africa is the continual change which is for ever 
going on. Warlike and restless tribes are perpetually on the 
move, usually working their way seawards from the interior, 
carrying their own customs with them, forming settlements on 
the way, and incorporating into their own habits and super- 
sitions those of the tribes among whom they have settled. In 
process of time these tribes become careless of the warlike arts by 
Which they obtained possession of the country, and are in their 
tum ousted by others who bring with them fresh habits and modes 
of life. Mr. Wood does little towards tracing the origin or the 
affinities of the several tribes among whom the vast continent is 
now cut up, nor does he attempt to assign either the primeval 
seat of the African race as a whole, or its connexion with the 
other great subdivisions of humanity. We are not told whether 
he holds with Blumenbach, or with the later theories of Pritchard, 
4 and others, touching the ethnography of the n 
tae and its manifold sub-varieties. Neither does he furnish 
the slightest information regarding the differences of dialect 
Which separate even bordering nations. The ordinary reader can 
tearcely tail to be struck with the absence of all those linguistic 
culties which would seem, on the showing of this book, to 
the traveller’s path. Beyond a faint allusion here and there 
tothe services of the interpreter, there is hardly the hint of any 
impediment to the flow of conversation. Lengthy dialogues and 
orations are kept up where we are left to our own guesses as to the 
Precise medium of understanding between the traveller and his 
native hosts, Defects and omissions such as this are perhaps but 
natural where a writer, instead of telling his own tale of travel, is 
drawing upon the narrative of others. The pettyeveryday difficulties 
of the traveller find no place in the smoothly flowing narrative 
compiler who sits at home at ease. What, however, would 
jut secondhand and superficial reading for the man of science 
a Ag read with satisfaction, and even profit, by the general 
iy 5 and for young people in particular we can fancy Mr. 
oo¢’s volume forming an abundant source of delight. 

all the differences which belong to the natives of 
for thi - tis not, mdeed, easy to find a generic name 
he is large group. The popular name-of Kaffir has come to 

Testricted to the tribes on the south-east of the continent, 
wween the Draakensberg mountains and the sea. The name 

s Moreover, is not an ethnological one, being simply the term 


and he has carried it out ina way which bespeaks not only 


applied by the Moslem races to all other races than their o 
black and white alike. The name of Chuanas has been ado 

by some ethnologists, the word being the root of the well-known 
Bechuana, Sechuana, and similar tribal names. Others have 
preferred the word Bantu. Zingian, to which Mr. Wood in- 
clines, is perhaps the best. The ily, whatever its name, can- 
not be regarded as aboriginal or autochthomic. It must have 
descended upon South Africa from some other seat, whether from 
the northern portion of the same continent or primarily from an 
Asiatic source. The Zingian differs from the full-blooded negro 
of the West. He is less dark; his hair, though short, crisp, 
and curled, is not so woolly; his lips, though ‘i e compared 
with those of Europeans, are finer than the negro’s; his form 
is more graceful, his limbs straighter, and his forehead more 
capacious. The genuine race is now represented in the main 
five branches which fill up the strip of land between 
the mountains we have indicated and the sea. The Amatonga 
to the north are bordered on the south by the Amaswazi, 
the Amazulu, the Amaponda, and the Amakosa, The common 
prefix “Ama” is but the plural form. We may speak of 
a single Tonga, Swazi, or Zulu Kaflir, but if we wish to 

of many we form the plural by putting “Ama” before the 
name. Of all the true Kalli tribes the Zulu is the chief and 
highest type. It has its head-quarters rather to the north of 
Natal, and there are to be found the best specimens of this really 
Payee race of men. They occupy the first, and in many respects 
the most interesting, portion of Mr. Wood’s volume. The first 
qualities of the uncivilized man are unhappily those as regards which 
he is most likely to suffer from the ascendency and example of 
the white. Whether the Kaflir race is destined, like its natural 
congener on the North American continent, to disappear under the 
advancing rule of the European, is a matter as yet of speculation. 
It may be questioned whether, by dint of sheer numbers or of any 
inherent power of vitality higher than that of the red man, the 
native black may hold his own in Southern Africa. At present, it 
cannot be denied that our chigf interest in and respect for him 
centres in his simple unsophisticated state as a child of nature. 
Europezn life and rule, bringing with them greater security of life, 
as well as a stronger sense of the wants and capacities of nature, 
have indeed taught the Kaflir some lessons of forethought. They 
have furnished him to some extent with a corrective for that 
fatalism in which he naturally sought refuge when the caprice of 
his chief might at any minute call for his head. It is a more 
doubtful advantage that European fashion, disclosing to the savage 
the fact of his nakedness, has tinctured his feelings with false shame, 
and forced upon him a monstrous travesty of civilized tastes. What 
can be more absurd than the Katflir girl of the period, who, having 


comes back with her London wire “cage,” and nothing else about 
her jetty person, in lieu of the tasteful and really modest girdle or 
apron which had before set off her native charms? In either sex 
the deterioration in taste is visible alike. A young Kaffir in his 
smooth dark skin, set off by nothing but his few tufts of fur, and 
relieved by a string or two of coloured beads, looks and moves as 
one of nature’s noblemen. In the white man’s coat and trousers 
the iron of degradation enters into his very soul. For models of 
natural symmetry and grace nothing can excel the young Kaflir 
girl in her maiden prime. Classical antiquity has no purer types 
to show than these free and lissom, albeit dusky, forms, several 
specimens of which are given by Mr. Wood from photographs 
taken on the spot, albeit under many disadvantages of situation and 
undue sunshine. But for the prejudice attaching to colour, and 
the less conventional drawback of coarse features and soulless 
expression, we have here models which civilization, cramped by 
dress and by unnatural attitude and gait, can seldom yield to the 
artist. Unfortunately such beauty of form as we see in the pair 
of maidens at page 16, or the girl equipped for the dance at page 
47, is rapidly evanescent. At the age which in Europe is that of 
physical periection, the Kaffir girl is coarse, flabby, and shapeless. 
Marriage, with the crushing and degrading toil of savage life, 
changes the sylph of fifteen into the hag at thirty. Full particulars 
of the marriage-rites and domestic customs of these tribes will 
satisfy the curious inquirers into those subjects in Mr. Wood’s pages. 
The drawings of weapons, articles of costume and ornament, and 
utensils of all kinds, which are profusely interspersed, taken from 
actual specimens, do more than the narrative itself to enable the 
reader to realize the incidents and usages of savage life. 

At the lowest end of the scale we tind a contrast to the clean- 
limbed and graceful Kaffir in the squat, ungainly, and baboon-like 
Bosjesman. It is a question. whether this wretched type of 
humanity is to be ed as an aboriginal race whom the neigh- 
bouring Hottentots have ere or as a degenerate offshoot of 
the Hottentots themselves. Mr. Wood inclines to see in them a 
variety of the Hottentot race, whom they resemble in many points 
of feature, form, complexion, and language. It seems to us the 
truer view that tribes in other respects so dissimilar as those are to be 
traced independently to a vastly more remote, though ultimately 
common, source. They are now sworn foes, and the language of 
the Bosjesman is as unintelligible to a Hottentot as to an 
European. Seldom more than five feet in — this pigmy of 
the bush, if the nature of the ground denies him the earth cave 
which suits his original troglodyte habits, contents himself with a 
leafy “form” like that of a hare, ora nest like that of the gorilla, 
made of the mimosa or other twigs and leaves. His dress is of the 
scantiest, and his food of the most coarse and loathsome. His 


chief intelligence, besides the management of cattle, is devoted to 


been to the neighbouring settlement for her simple purchases, ~ 
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the poisoning 


none, but his animal instincts remain to him in lieu of culture, 
and he can thus live in wastes where other men would perish. 
His keen sense will discover water-roots where the Kaffir has to 
call in the aid of the trained baboon. The terrible poison used by 
him is of a threefold kind, and a curious account of the mode of 
preparing it is given by Mr. Baines, a traveller in the bush 
country. One kind is simply taken from the poison gland of the 
puff adder, cobra, and other venomous snakes, or from that of 
certain spiders. Another is extracted from vegetable sources, the 
juice of certain euphorbias, or the amaryllis; the two, however, 

eing more deadly when mixed together. Most fatal of all is 
the venom which exudes from a certain grub, called by Living- 
stone the N’gwa, and by Mr. Baines the K’aa, about the size 
and shape of the silkworm, of a pale flesh colour, which haunts a 
tree something like an elm, but covered with thorns, called the 
Maruru Papeeree. An antidote called /ala haétlwe, made from 
the bulb or root of a plant which bears a yellow star-shaped 
flower with five petals, is held by the natives to possess some 
virtue. The word kala signifies “friend.” 

It is beyond our scope to particularize the endless tribes which 
the researches of Livingstone, ea and others have opened - 
to our knowledge between the southern point of the continent an 
the regions where something like civilization exists, or has existed, 
either on the eastern or western seaboard. Mr. Wood givesa 
complete and careful summary of the latest results of explora- 
tion. Coming to Abyssinia towards the close of the volume, he 
appears to be posted up in the most recent and trustworthy 
authorities. He has done well to rest in the main on the clear 
and conscientious report of Mr. Mansfield Parkyns. It is not 
much that the late military expedition has added to what our 
spirited and truthful travellers of this class had already taught 
us of Abyssinian ways and doings, though it has brought them 
more vividly before the mind of the public. It has certainly 
fixed many geographical points on the line of route, and increased 
to a great extent our knowledge of the natural features and pro- 
ducts of the country. One of the last chapters of the volume gives 
us an epitome of Sir S. Baker’s graphic and — account of the 
Hamran Arabs, those unequalled centaurs and fearless hunters 
by land and water. Mr. Palgrave is drawn upon for the latest 
and most lifelike portraiture of the Bedouin and Hassaniyeh 
Arabs, and the book closes with a glimpse into the little-known 
interior of life in Madagascar, chiefly due to the observation 
of Mr. Ellis, and to a valuable report presented to the Anthro- 
pological Society by Lieutenant Oliver, R.A. If Mr. Wood’s 
description of other continents should equal in thoroughness and 
picturesque force his account of the African savage, he will have 
done much to break down the wall of ignorance and prejudice 
which separates the man of so-called civilization from is dark 
and uncivilized brother. 


SANDERS ON THE ENGLISH SCHISM.* 


1 ANDERS’S work on the English Schism created a consider- 
able sensation in its day; it was translated into French and 
Tialian, and passed through six editions in the original Latin, the 
first of which bears the date 1585, while the last was published at 
Cologne in 1628. It is remarkable that it should have created 
less interest in the country to which its author belonged, and of 
whose religious and political changes it treats, than in other 
European countries. Its reappearance in a new dress as trans- 
lated into French by Maucroix, Canon of Rheims, in 1676, was the 
proximate cause of Burnet’s writing his more celebrated and more 
elaborate history of the same transactions. And Wnglishmen 
have been usually content to take for granted that Bumet’s 
view of the Reformation was, upon the whole, a just and 
adequate account of the matter, tinged, it might be, by cer- 
tain prejudices on the author’s part, and perhaps a little want- 
ing here and there in historical truth, owing to the writer's 
ignorance of the European politics of the time, and his careless 
habit of jumping at conclusions which he wished to establish, 
Revert, in spite of Sanders’s prejudices in favour of Catho- 
licism—which, however, are by no means stronger than those of 
Burnet for Protestantism—we would recommend any one who 
wishes to get a clear idea of the political and religious movements 
of the sixteenth century to read Sanders’s work de Schismate 
Anglicano as presenting a more discriminating account of the 
various disturbances in Church and State than can be found in so 
small a compass anywhere else. We hope some day to see it 
translated into English—partly on this account, partly, however, 
and indeed principally, because of the truthfulness of the narration 
of facts which it contains. 

We have no doubt that we shall very much surprise many persons 
by this announcement. It has been customary to regard Sanders as a 
man who would not scruple at anything which should damage the 
Protestant or uphold the Catholic side; but we venture to assert 
that nearly all the recent publications of original papers of the 
sixteenth century tend to verify Sanders’s facts, even in cases 
where he was thought to be lying most outrageously. It will 


* Nicolai Sanderi de origine ac progressu  Schismatis Anglicani Libri 
Tres. Aucti per Edouardum Rishtonum, et impressi primum in Germanid, 
nunc iterum locupletius et castigatius editi, Rome, Typis Bartholomexi Bon- 
fadini, in Via Pellegrini. 1586. 


of his arrows and lances. His skill in this deadly be asked—and very reasonably asked—how it happened that 
art renders him a formidable foe to his hereditary persecutors, the Sanders should have gained so o- a reputation for falsehood, if 
Kaffir and the Hottentot. Morals and religion he has next to | the imputation is so entirely un 


eserved. And it is no sufliciens 
answer to allege that it is due to party spirit and Pro 

prejudices. we may hazard a conjecture, we think jt ; 
mostly due to Sanders’s own inveterate prejudice against Queen 
Elizabeth. It was this hatred of Elizabeth that A him tp 
take every opportunity of vilifying her actions, as well as ¢ 
impugning the legitimacy of her birth and the character of he 
mother. And this led him to believe, and to assert over ay 
over again his belief, in a fact which, if he had taken the trout), 


to inquire, he might very easily have disproved. It jg 
known that Sanders was the romulgator, though not the ag 
nator, of the scandalous story that Anne Boleyn was the da 


of Henry VIII. Now this not only was not true, but coli 
not have been true, as any one may ascertain who will inguin 
into the dates which any ordinary history of the period can sy q 
It is even extremely unlikely that she occupied the position of 
step-daughter, which canon law would have astignel to her if 
there had been any improper connexion between her mother aj 
the King. That such connexion was alleged as early as the 
1533 is certain; but the strongest, and indeed nearly conelusir 
evidence against it can be produced from the Bull which H, 
wanted the Pope to sign in order to legalize his second marr 
In that document, if any provision of the kind had been Wanted, 
it would undoubtedly have been inserted, just in the same way x 
Foxe, who drew it up, provided for the covering the impediment 
created by the connexion with her sister. 

We do not doubt that Sanders believed the story, which he git 
from Rastal’s Life of Sir Thomas More, but as there is no othe 
record of the existence of this Life, it has been doubted whethe 
any such book was ever written. Certainly none such was eyer 

ublished. If we may again venture a guess, we should say that 

tastal, who was More’s brother-in-law, probably wrote his life 
and, being notoriously averse to the divorce of Catharine, collected 
all the stories that he had heard against the King, and amongst 
them this of the connexion with Lady Boleyn, on which he may 
very probably have observed that it suggested the probability of 
Anne’s being the King’s own daughter. And so with regard to 
other points, there is no evidence to show that Sanders ever 
wrote what he knew or supposed to be false ; the mistakes in his 
book being such as are most easily detected, many of them being 
blunders in names which may fairly be attributed to foreign 
printers being unable to make them out from the manuscript, 
and others consisting of transpositions of events which do not 
much affect the truth of the narrative as a whole. Any one 
who will take the trouble to go through Burnet’s enumeration of 
the errors in Sanders will soon see how often Burnet was himself 
in the wrong, and how trivial are the faults which he exposes, 
and in other cases may judge how frivolous and captious are many 
of the objections taken to Sanders’s remarks. Burnet’s animad- 
versions were, indeed, very efliciently exposed by Le Grand, in his 
Histoire du Divorce, but it has been reserved for the present 
generation to show that, where Le Grand was obliged to rest upo 
mere probabilities, and to content himself with saying that he 
believed Sanders was right and Burnet wrong, in almost every 
instance it turns out to be as he said. 

It is worth mentioning, though it is no absolute proof of the 
authoritative character of the work, that Raynaldus in his Aunis 
quotes it as of first-rate authority. Indeed, the history of the relt- 
tions of Henry VIII. with the Court of Rome is almost wholly 
told in Sanders’s words, the narrative being amplified yb 4 
rous original documents transcribed from the Vatican Librauy. 
Further revelations from the same library, such as those furnished 
by M. Theiner, and from our own Record Office, and other sources 
hitherto unknown, are remarkably confirming the truth of may 
of the details of Sanders’s narrative. It may be said, indeed, that 
all this affords very good reason for vindicating the fame of a m 
maligned author, but that in the interests of historical truth we 
can well afford to allow Sanders’s work to lie in its Latin form upot 
the shelves of the learned, and let the new documents that may 
from time to time be discovered tell their own story. But 
answer to this is as follows :—Sanders lived nearly, or quite, al 
through the times which he describes from 1527 to 1581, 
he had opportunities of knowing what was going on, es 
during the changes of Edward’s and Mary’s reigns, such as few 
other historians have enjoyed, being himself deeply interested ” 
the matter. If, therefore, it can be shown that he is in ged 
trustworthy in his facts, his work must take rank as a first-rle 
authority in historical matters. As to the view which = 
the work, no doubt he may be described as a bigoted Roma 
Catholic. But in those days every man who was in earnest wis 
bigoted on one side or the other. And if we are obliged 
compare him with the Protestant bigot, Foxe the martyrologl 
the advantage is altogether on the side of Sanders. Recent dis 
coveries are tending to show that Sanders was generally 
whilst it only requires. such an attentive reading of Foxe as “* 
Maitland or Dr. Hook has given to the subject to see that 
Protestant martyrologist is perpetually contradicting 

And now we come to the difficult question, who was the author 
of the book, and what were his opportunities of knowing or. 
ceedings of the Court of Rome, which are so minutely detaile bs 
his history ; and here we are bound to admit that we must a 
more light before we can venture on any decided opinion. : 
plain that Nicolas Sanders was the writer of the book, taken as 
whole ; that it was written after his flight from England, W 
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took soon after the accession of Elizabeth, though it was not 
‘shed till about the time of his death by his friend Rishton, 
ther Jesuit, who died also before the second edition of the 
work Was ublished. Several copies of the po work are 
extant in uS., but till they have been found it will be impossible 
to say how much is Sanders’s, and how much belongs to Rishton. 
Put he alterations even in the second edition were probably made 
some other hand than Rishton’s. Neither is it of much con- 
sequence, a as a matter of literary curiosity, to determine 
qhat parts are due to one and what to the other. The authority 
of one writer is not greater than that of the other. The writer, 
or the corrector of the MS., whichever it was, evidently had 
gecess to the originals in the Vatican Library, from which he 
gs in one or two instances made what, for that time, must be 
considered remarkably accurate transcripts. And this, we may 
gbserve, is the principal value of the treatise de Schismate Anglicano. 
If Sanders and Rishton have sometimes given a wrong date to an 
Act of Parliament, their information as derived from Roman 
is extremely accurate. 

A good example of their style, both as regards its defects and 
its excellences, may be seen in the little digression as to the state 
of Ireland which is introduced @ propos of Henry VIIL’s assum- 
ing the title of King of Ireland, instead of the ancient name 
Dominus Hibernia. The story of the grant of the dominion of 
Irland made by Adrian IV. to Henry II. is told so briefly that it 
js dificult to say whether the author is not confusing the original 

tin 1154 by Adrian with the time of the actual invasion of 
feland under his successor Alexander III. He also appears to 
resent the consent of the Irish to accept the English monarch 
as their head as being somewhat more ready and unqualified than 
it really was. He proceeds to notice briefly the exactions and 
ical conduct of the succeeding Kings of England down to the 
time when the Irish nobles made their complaint to John XXII. 
in 1317 against Edward Il. We have no record of the reply to 
this celebrated remonstrance, but the Pope’s letter to the King of 
England had never been printed till it appeared in Sanders’s volume. 
It must, therefore, in all probability have been taken from the 
criginal in the Vatican. It is singular that, though the letter of 
remonstrance has been printed at full length in Fordun’s Scoto- 
chronicon, this short letter, which is so intimately connected with 
it, should not have appeared in print till M. Theiner published his 
Veera Monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum. And though M. 
Theiner’s volume has the advantage of appearing nearly three 
centuries later than Sanders’s work, we are enabled from Sanders 
to correct as many as six errors of copying made by M. Theiner. 
Sanders’s transcript is not absolutely correct, but is a fair represen- 
tation of the original considering the period at which it was 
executed. And the same observation — to the other original 
documents which he has printed from the same source. 

We need scarcely remind our readers how the virginity of 
Catharine, the scandalous connexion of the King with Mary 
Boleyn, the exact number of children that Catharine bore to 
Henry, the adulterous life of Poynet, Bishop of Winchester, and 
numberless other little pieces of history which people have dis- 
believed because Sanders was the only authority for them, and 
because Burnet denied them, have been verified. For two of these 
facts we may refer to two previous articles (see Saturday Review 
for March 10, 1866, and July 18, 1868). For many others we 
must be content to draw attention to the remarkable set of papers 
published by M. Theiner, to which we have so often referred. It 
is impossible in a short article to give the evidence in full for our 
opinion—which has been formed after a careful comparison of 
Sanders with other original sources—that the reader should be 
especially on his guard against him when anything is alleged 
against Anne Boleyn or Elizabeth which is not substantiated or 
tendered probable from some other source ; but that nevertheless 

narrative is in general, as regards facts, trustworthy, and that 
even those who cannot throw themselves into the author's (no 
doubt prejudiced) view of the transactions of the period will learn 
more of the mode in which the changes in the Establishment 
Were conducted than can be gathered from any other elementary 
history of the Reformation. 


PUSHKIN’S ECGENE ONEGINE.* 

OF by far the greater part of Russian authors the very names 

are unknown in the West of Europe. Dut there are also 
4 few who have succecded in obtaining some recognition of 
their merits out of their own country, and among them the first 
Place is occupied by Pushkin. In Germany, thanks to several 
translators, but especially to Bodenstedt, his poems are almost 
naturalized, and in France his name has been rendered familiar 
by the labours of many admirers, the foremost among whom 
1s M. Prosper Mérimée. Even in our own country the fact 
of his having existed is tolerably well known, and there appears 
to be a general impression among us ihat he was a deserving 
Wniter; but beyond this we fancy that, to most English minds, 
18 name is suggestive of none but the vaguest ideas, To 
any one who cares to know more about him, the pocm of which 
4 french prose translation is now before us may be recom- 
Mended, for it is not only a good specimen of his style of 
Composition, but it is also a picture of the times in which he lived, 


ouchkine, Eugene On<gine, traduit du Russe par Paul Béesau. Paris: 
de A. Franck, 1868. 


and one into which he has prominently introduced his own figure, 
From it much may be learnt as to what manner of man he was, 
and of what nature were the ideas in which he usually ind 

The work was commenced during that sojourn in the South of 
Russia to which the enthusiastically li nature of Pushkin’s 
earliest writings gave rise. As long as he remained in St. Peters- 
burg he led the frivolous and dissipated life which the hero of his 
poem leads in the beginning of the —. Cordially received into 
the best society, to which his family and his position gave him access, 
and in which his talents rapidly made him distinguished, he eagerly 
flung himself into the gay whirl of the capital. But after a time 
its pleasures palled upon him, and he became, first, satiated with 
what it had to offer, and then utterly weary of it. His forced 
retirement was of the greatest service to him, for in the compara- 
tive solitude of his provincial life, and amid the picturesque 
scenery of the country through which he used often to wander 
along the shores of the Black Sea, he was able to hold converse 
with nature, and his moral tone was strengthened by a more 
bracing atmosphere than that which prevailed in the perfumed 
salons of St. Petersburg. But the harm that had been wrought 
was not easily to be remedied, and there still remained in him 
to a great extent the same weariness of soul, the same care- 
lessness about things for which less spoiled natures long, 
which had characterized him in the gay world, and which he 
describes so forcibly in Eugene Onegine. What he says of his 
hero may well be applied to himself. “What was he, this 

strange being, melancholy and fatal? Was he an angel from 

heaven, or an evil spirit from the infernal realms? or was he 

merely a Muscovite in Childe Harold’s cloak, a living illustration 

of other men’s omy fancies, a complete dictionary of the current 

fashionable phrases?” But time produced its usual effect in 

him. At the age of about thirty he declared that he bade fare- 

well to his “frivolous youth,” and was about “to enter with 

mind serene upon a new line of life.” His liberal ideas became 

singularly modified, and he gladly availed himself of the patronage 

and the pension which the Emperor Nicholas offered him. Several 

years passed by tranquilly, and it seemed as if his life would be 

at last a happy one, when jealousy came suddenly to trouble it. 

Some anonymous slanderer persecuted him with letters attacking 

the character of his wife, and coupling her name with that of a 

Baron D’Anthes, who was one of her most assiduous visitors. 

Pushkin demanded an explanation of his conduct from the 

who explained that it was Madame Pushkin’s sister whom he 

admired, and thereupon asked for permission to marry that lady. 

The marriage took place, and the poet’s suspicions were quieted 

fora time. But the anonymous calumniator did not rest. Fresh 

letters, renewing the old charges, were sent to Pushkin, and again 

his jealousy and wrath were roused. He sent a challenge to the- 
Baron, now his brother-in-law, and a duel took place between 

them, in which Pushkin was mortally wounded. Two days after- 

wards he died. This was in February, 1837, \and in the thirty- 

eighth year of his life. 

In the first chapter of Eugene Onegine the hero of the story is repre- 
sented on his way from St. Petersburg to the distant estate of a dying 
uncle, whose heir he is. The sketch that is given of his previouscareer 
is, in fact, one of Pushkin’s own entrance into life. His education 
being finished, he is introduced into the world of society, “dressed 
like a London dandy, his hair arranged in the latest fashion.” He 
is thoroughly accomplished, for “ he could speak and write 'rench 
admirably, he danced the mazurka gracefully, and his bow was 
perfection itself. What more could possibly be desired. The 
world decided that he was clever and charming.” But it is chiefly 
in carrying on an intrigue that his great merits make themselves 
apparent. In that line he shines pre-eminent. For a time he 
revels in bliss, then he grows weary of such cloying delights. He 
tries quarrelling, and becomes notorious as a duellist. But even 
duels lose their charm, and he seems likely to fall a victim to 
“the Russian handra, the English spleen,” and, “like Childe 
Harold, he shows himself in society melancholy and morose.” 
Suddenly the news of his uncle’s illness calls him into the 
country. Arriving at his journey’s end he finds that his uncle is 
no more, and that the property is now his. So he settles down 
for a while as a country gentleman. The charms of nature delight 
him more than do his neighbours, and for some time he leads a 
solitary life, especially as he gives great offence to the surrounding 
proprietors by lowering the rate of contributions demanded from 
his peasants—a proceeding which gains him the character of a 
dangerous person of revolutionary tendencies. And so after a 
time he drops out of society, scarcely ever seeing any one, with 
the exception of a single friend. This is an enthusiastic young 
poet named Vladimir Lensky, who has “a thoroughly Gottingenish 
soul,” and who has brought back from Germany all sorts of 
dreamy ideas about art, politics, and philosophy. The two friends 
find in each other's society a great solace, and delight in spending 
the long winter evenings together, ee | all sorts of subjects, 
such as “ the mutual relations of peoples,” the progress of science, 
and all the various problems offered by life and death and im- 
mortality. Lensky is engaged to a young girl, Olga Larina, to 
whom he has been tenderly attached ever since he and she used to 
run about the woods to ae as children. He naturally introduces 
his intimate friend to the family of his betrothed, and the conse- 
quence is that Tatiana, Olga’s sister, falls desperately in love with 
Onegine. Olga is “always docile, always modest, always gay as 
the morning, candid as the poet’s life, charming as the kiss of love. 
Olga had everything that could be desired—sky-blue eyes, flaxen 


hair, a supple figure, and her smile, her voice, her mien were en- 
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chanting. But take up the first romance you light upon, and you 
will find her portrait accurately painted there.” But Tatiana is 
utterly different. She had not her sister’s beauty of feature nor 
her freshness of colouring, so she did not attract notice. Shy, 
melancholy, silent, timid as a fawn, she seemed a stranger even 
in her own family. She seldom sought the caresses of her 
father or her mother. As a girl she never cared about playing 
and romping with other girls, and would often sit a whole day 
alone, silently looking out of window. From her very infancy 
she was given to reverie; she never cared about needle- 
work of any kind, she took no pleasure in dolls. What she 
delighted in was novel-reading, or indulging in day-dreams 
while she watched the hues changing in the twilight sky. And 
so she grew up dreamy and romantic, full of ideas of people 
as they really are not, and perfectly ignorant of the actual life 
which is led in society. Such is the girl whose heart Onegine un- 
consciously wins as soon as he appears in her mother’s house. She 
recognises in him immediately the ideal hero of whom she had so 
often dreamt, and she feels certain that life is not worth having 
unless it is spent by his side. Time passes by, and her passion 
gains in strength, but he remains unaware of it. At last, in her 
misery and despair, she determines to write to him, and tell him 
what her feelings are. She does so and gets her nurse to forward 
him her letter, which ends by saying “I place my fate in your 
hands, I implore your help with tears. I am alone here, I have 
no one to understand me, and I pine away in silence. But I 
await you; come and either kindle hope in my heart by a 
single glance, or let your disdain scatter the dream of my 
life.” Onegine receives this singular letter, which touches 
but troubles him. His love-passages have been so frequent, his 
adorations have been so shortlived, that there is little romance 
left in him. He is an old man of the world, dis-illusioned 
and blasé, and therefore he attaches no great value now to a 
young girl’s love. But he feels flattered by her appreciation 
of his merits, and sorry for the disappointment she is doomed to 
undergo, and he determines to spare her feelings as much as 
possible. The next day he calls at her house and has an inter- 
view with her in the garden, in which he reads her an irreproach- 
able lesson. If he had been a marrying man, he tells her, he 
could not have wished for a better wife than she would make; but 
he is fickle and easily bored, and if she married him she would 
soon lose her romantic feeling for him. And so in the politest 
manner possible he declines to avail himself in any way of her 
flattering predilection for him. Of course she is deeply wounded, 
and her sorrow long refuses to be comforted. Time passes by, 
and she continues to grow paler and thinner, while Onegine shuts 
himself up more than ever in his retreat. One evening Lensky 
induces him to visit Madame Larina, and he finds to his great 
vexation that a birthday party is going on. To revenge himself on 
Lensky for bringing him out on such an occasion he takes to 
flirting with Olga, who seems by no means unwilling to be 
the object of his attentions. Lensky leaves the house in a rage, 
and sends his bosom friend a challenge. Onegine is annoyed, but 
cannot well refuse, and a duel takes place between the two com- 
trades, in which Lensky is killed on the spot. 

After this we lose sight of Onegine for some time. When we 
next meet him it is at St. Petersburg. He has travelled much in 
the meantime, a prey to a restless activity, but always leading an 
objectless life, caring neither for any person nor for any thing. 
Going one evening to a ball he is being as much bored as usual, 
when suddenly he sees a lady enter the room who becomes the 
centre of general attention. The men crowd round her, eager 
to obtain a glance from her, and, what is more strange, the 
women make much of her too, The old ladies smile on ler 
affectionately, the young ones press forward to meet her; “and yet 
her beauty was not striking, only from her head to her feet no 
one could have found anything in her of that which in the 
distinguished London circles is called vu/yar. I cannot translate 
this word, but I admire it excessively.” There is neither coldness 
nor forwardness in her manner; she is perfectly quiet and simple, 
she makes no pretension, and she succeeds in pleasing every one 
without availing herself of any of the little wiles which women 
know how to use so well. To his great astonishment, Onegine 
recognises in this general favourite, this gracious but stately queen 
of the ball, the timid shrinking girl whose proffered love he had 
declined that day in the garden. On inquiry he finds that she 
is the wife of an elderly prince who is a relation of his. He 
renews his acquaintance with her, and she receives him without 
any es gas embarrassment. He becomes a constant visitor at 
her house. She is always frank and friendly with him, but she 
never makes the slightest allusion to the past, nor does she ever 
seem to set any special value on his presence. Naturally enough, 
now that she seems to disdain him, he falls desperately in love with 
her. He becomes a prey to a pussion such as generally seizes only on 
the very youthful and the totally inexperienced. He even becomes 
physically ill, and at last, in sheer despair, he writes her a letter 
not a little like that which, in her girlish recklessness, she wrote 
to him. But no answer is returned, and when he meets her she 
passes him coldly by. He tries change, he tries study, he tries 
dissipation, but in nothing can he find peace. Wherever he goes, 
whatever he does, two figures ever haunt him. ‘The one is that 
of his best friend, stretched lifeless by his hand on the snow; 
the other is that of the young girl who loved him with her whole 
heart, and whom his indifference reduced almost to despair. Her 
“ ever seem to look pleadingly into his, and now he would give 
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those same eyes, At last one day he pays her an ‘ 
visit. Ile enters unannounced into her boudoir, and he 


reading his letter, the tears flowing down her pale cheeks, 

a moment he recognises in the Princess the poor Tatiang 
of former days. It is no longer a stately and indifferent lady 
who is before him, it is a very sensitive and a very Jo:; 
woman. Ife falls at her feet, he presses her hand to his ad 
She remains silent for a time, she manifests neither out 
ment nor anger. At length, however, she speaks, [py y, 
touching and very beautiful language she reminds him of the | 
and how he had scorned her love when she was but a siuuple 
country girl. But now, she says, because she has rank ang Posie 
tion, she sees he has changed his sentiment towards her. But 
is too late now. She is married to another, and so she 

him not to insult her by continuing to show his admiration for her 
“ And happiness was so near us, so possible for us!” she s 
exclaims. “But my fate is fixed now! It is your duty to leay 
me; I beseech you todo so. I know you really hold honour gy 
self-respect dear. I do love you—what is the use of denying jt? 
But I belong to another, and I will be true to him as long 4 
I live.” So saying, she leaves the room, and Onegine remsig; 
alone, his mind a prey to any but enviable thoughts. At this 
point the story ends. 

We had intended to say something with respect to th 
changes which have taken place in Russian society, and in 
the whole tone of Russian thought, since the time at which 
it was written, Then the character of Onegine was by » 
means an uncommon one. The young Russians of the u 
classes had little to think of but amusement and intrigue, anj 
their lives too often were as uselessly spent as Onegine’s wa, 
Now a great change has come over the face of society, and with 
it a great alteration has been produced in its thoughts and fel. 
ings. And this alteration it would be very interesting to trace at 
length. But to do so now would lead us far beyond our limits, 
Before taking leave of the book we ought to’say that the tran 
lation will serve to convey a tolerably adequate idea of the author’ 
meaning, though it is scarcely as literal as a prose version of a 
poem ought to be. 


THE LANCET OF THE SOUL.* 


“TFIHE boils on the souls of men have come to a head—ance 
them.” The veiled prophet of this stern though rather 

unsavoury revelation has afiprded no note or sign from which the 
world may learn either his name, his race, or his dwelling. The 
strange and difficult operation in spiritual surgery which he com- 
mands must be performed by unskilled hands, without his super- 
intending eye, and without even the opportunity which the 
healers of bodily ills through the book-post—the class of bene- 
factors to humanity whom he appears most nearly to resemble— 
are accustomed to allow, of obtaining advice by letter, for a con- 
sideration. We are not able so much as to learn whether we ate 
to apply the lancet to our own souls, or to seek the friendly aid of 
our neighbours, performing in turn the same office for them. The 
ey indeed, is in England still—perhaps even in London. 

arts I, II. and III. of his message “to the nations” have been 
delivered during this year; the last-named as lately as the 
autumn. He will remain among us till next year, when Parts 
IV. and V. will be proclaimed. Then he will vanish. For five 
years longer the nations must wait, and meditate on his words, 
and assimilate, we may hope, his doctrine. At the end of this 
period, “Part VI. will be published in September, 1874.” A 
shadowy intimation may possibly be conveyed by these de- 
tails as they appear on the title-page, very dimly hinting 
the person of our instructor. It is known, also, that some of the 
previously undiscovered and most remarkable facts of physical 
science which the pages of this book record were, in the earl 
summer, orally communicated to a selected few by a grey-ha 
venerable-looking person, who was zealously labouring in 4 
metropolitan borough to promote the candidature of a supporter 
of Mr. Disraeli. Is it possible, we have asked ourselves in pet 
plexed and patient curiosity—for September, 1874, is a long be 
off—is it possible that under the antiquated and authoritative gar 
in which 
—he hath told wondrous things 

Of time forepast and gone, 
And to the princes of the world 

Declared his grievous moane, 
the long-looked-for solution of the great Asian mystery may be 
near at hand, interpreted by the Wandering Jew ? : 
Five or six years scarcely count for much in prophetic chrono- 
logy, although the time may seem long in a publisher's advertise- 
ment ; and it will be allowed that the nations of the world have 
a good deal to do in the interval. The lancing of the boils on 
men’s souls, which is of course but a preparation for the healing 
of the spiritual system which the reception of the new proph 
will bring, includes, among other things, the overthrow am 
annihilation of Popery, Ritualism, and Geology, together with 
the removal of all the ministers of all the known religions 0 
the earth, and of nearly all, if not all, its rulers and legislators. 
Only five or six years! No wonder that the summons 1 
urgent :—“In the name of ——”—the precise wording mig t 
seem on such a page as ours profane, and we omit the adjurt 


that the world has to offer besides for one kind look from 


* The Boils on the Souls of Men, §c. Parts I, Il, and II, London: 
Heywood & Co. 1868. 
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fon“ to you, ob yo nations of the whole earth, these words are 
gat” But a8 the nations of the whole earth may not as yet 
jy able to read the new commandments in the v tongue, 
itis considerately announced that, while the copyright is reserved 
fora limited time in Great Britain and Ireland, “ everywhere else 
will be free from the day of pe nar spel and we doubt not 
that it will receive the amount of polyglot attention which it de- 
For ourselves, we commend the revelations of this latest 
prophet to that portion of the nations of the world under whose 
yes our columns fall, and especially, if we may be allowed to 
mention names, to Professor Huxley and the scientific disputants 
of Sion College, who may all learn much which they never heard 
iefore, and believe it, if they like. 

The first man, Adam, it is made known to us, veceived from God 
sone soul, which should be subdivided among all his descendants, 
in like manner as a lump of gold may be divided into countless 
nillions of atoms, each atom being as trul ld as the great 
Jump.” This pro rty of souls—which unluckily, in our experience, 
joes not extend to the “lumps of gold” called sovereigns—by 
which one soul and many souls are exactly the same thing, and 
the plural number is the division of the singular, will explain at 
once the peculiar grammatical construction which runs through 
this address “to the nations.” “Those who overrule thee, Oh 
uations! are unwise.” “Qh foolish nations! following like silly 

the foolish antics of a few of thy people not a whit wiser 
than yourselves!” Adam, being thus created by God with one 
infinitely divisible soul, was not at first competent to carry out the 
of self-dissection ; “and God purposed ” accordingly “ that 
out of the male man should proceed a female man’’—as the 
Revising Barristers have been by this time made well aware— 
«that from them might proceed countless millions of their kind.” 
The first “female man,” Eve, “ was born out of a rib of the man 
Adam,” as “a beauteous female infant.” This fact is repeated 
more than once, probably because it was not stated with sufficient 
aplicitness in the Book of Genesis that the original gift to Adam 
of a“ help-meet for him ” was the gift of a baby to nurse. 

Fortunately, the nations now are not leit to “ the Holy Scri 
tues as their guiding light” alone, but may “ disseminate its 
— Scriptures’) light and this little explanatory book” at 

same time ; the boo apparently having issued out of the 
Pentateuch as “a beauteous infant” to be a help-meet for the 
Holy Scriptures just when it was needed. The author will, we 
are sure, pardon us, as our issue is but weekly and our space 
limited, if we can only indicate slightly the perfections of his 
work, and are unable to fulfil to the letter his solemn charge, 
“Ye members of the press in every nation, publish in your 
papers, word by word, the contents of this little book, that the 
minds of all men may be quickly comforted.” When the “female 
man” had grown up, which took “some time” to accomplish, 
“the man Adam and the female Eve” being “as brother and 
sister” meanwhile, God, who had hitherto “ taught them all 
that was requisite for them to know,” “ left them to act of their 
own free will without prompting,” aud for this purpose “ with- 
drew His Holy Person from the earth,” which, from the time of 
the Creation, He had inhabited. The Fall of Man was the 
immediate result, but the explanation which the “ little book” 
—_ of the Scriptural narrative at this point we must really 

e to “ publish in our paper.” 

It must not be supposed that, while the nations are thus 
ailightened on the hitherto obscure question of the appearance 
and multiplication of man upon the earth, they are to be left in 
the dark on the earlier and wider subject of the genesis of the 
earth itself and of the material universe generally. Nothing can 
be more precise, distinct, and complete than the new revelation 
of the cosmogony, nor can any statements be more dogmatic and 
oe than those in which it is communicated “ to the 

ons ” :— 

Before the sun, the moon, the countless stars, and this round earth were 
created, all that vast space within reach of the telescopes of man during a 

and starry night, and immeasurably far, far beyond, was filled with 
gaseous matter without life, shape, or motion. Four ditlerent kinds only of 
mert gascous matter were there:—1. Oxygen. 2. Hydrogen. 3. Nitrogen. 
4. Latent Heat, 

“Latent Heat” in an earlier portion of the work had been 
explained to be “that hardest and densest of all substances” 

Which is heat in a state of rest, having no warmth.” Out of 
this “ hardest and densest of all substances,” pervading in the 
form of “inert gaseous matter” the whole of unlimited space, 

God made the sun to be a large, dense, cold ball”; and the 
making of it was on this wise. “ Diffused throughout this cloudy 
matter was the Holy Spirit of God,” “alone imbued with life ” 
when all else was dead. At lengih God, having “determined to 
found a kingdom in heaven for the angel Christ ”—the little book, 
it must be remembered, is an explanation of the Bible, and 
explains, on this point, the Epistle to the Hebrews—in which 
ingdom “it was necessary that the future King should have 
subjects,” “determined further to build a habitation outside of 
heaven, which should be glorious within and gloriously set in the 
midst of innumerable stars,” that these subjects might “live and 
Tae Py in their new earthly home, as in a school, for a time.” 
Sein a itation was, of course, “the round world.” “The Holy 
~Prit,” therefore, “ moved amid the inert gaseous matter, giving 
a God said, ‘ Let there be light’; and instantly ail the 
atent heat”—“that hardest and densest of all substances ”— 

throughout that heretofore dark, quiet, vast space, rushed to 


the sun burst forth a glorious mass of light, and 
the electrical flames at once caused all the then vivified matter 
to condense into great solid balls in millions,” “pulverizing the 
surface of one of them, the earth”; upon which, on the 
following day, “ vegetation was made rapidly to grow in the elec- 
trified virgin soil.” “One of the balls, the moon,” was “on the 
fourth day placed near to the earth,” on which at a later period it 
was to exercise an influence which has never till now been even 
hinted at, much less satisfactorily explained. For in process of 
time, after the birth of the “female man” had resulted in the 
Fall, everything on the surface of the round earth became visibl 
changed for the worse. “The lion” and the great carnivora 1 
off “eating herbage,” and, “with the other living creatu 
acquired injurious properties.” “ Vegetation became impure an 
poisonous,” which will account for the change of diet adopted by 
‘the lion,” but which leaves some unexplained difficulty in con- 
nexion with “the lamb”; “the air and the water became cor- 
rupt,” “the garden rose degenerated into the wild rose,” and “ the 
happiness of the earth was wrecked,” for, as “ the children of Adam 
multiplied,” “women greatly exceeded in number the men.” Then 
“God, in His holy anger, caused the moon to go much nearer the 
round earth, and remain there during forty days and forty nights,” 
so that “ the dormant solar heat within the earth and the moon 
became together, as it were, a great and powerful galvanic bat- 
tery ” ; “the earth became, as it were, a sun to the moon, and the 
whole surface of the ground was quickly split and disrupted.” The 
earth, in fact, oo pe and went under water, till at the end of 
the forty days “God removed back the moon” ; “ the decomposi- 
tion of the ground and of the mountains ceased”; “ the oxygen 
and hydrogen of the superfluous waters entered into fresh combina- 
tions with the only other earthly element, nitrogen”; “and th 
solidified once more into earthy and metallic matter, whi 
settled, with the sweepings of the oceans and of the old continents 
and islands, to the bottom of the water, into strata.” At the same 
time “ the trees that were torn up by the Deluge,” having “ been 
removed by the waters thousands of miles,” were “caused to 
accumulate in masses and sink to the bottom of the muddy waters, 
with the natural sap in them, that it might help to convert the 
fibrous wood into coal, and to sink ey, in layers,” 
«piling it ouly in what God intended should be habitable land, 
that it might not be wasted.” * 

The remaining history of the Old Testament is explained upon 
the same principle of interpretation as that which underlies the 


to present in a condensed form to our readers among “ the nations 
of the earth.” The New Testament, so far as our instructor 
has yet proceeded, is made the subject of the same kind of expo- 
sition; but we do not venture on any epitome of the Christian 
dogma as thus presented to our view because, in the existing state 
of unenlightened public et it would only bear the appear- 
ance of a tissue of blasphemous absurdity. Before the return 
of the prophet in September, 1874, the nations may perhaps 
have learnt, in Europe and in America at least, to be not 
credulous concerning spiritual things, neither shortsighted, but to 
prove all things by the light of common sense”; to “be sternly 
matter of fact, to give credence to what is true, but to abhor that 
which is untrue ”’ ; and if, further, they shall have learnt to “ suffer 
no man to be a teacher of the people who is defective in a know- 
ledge of the spirit of the Holy Scriptures,” it may reasonably be 
doubted whether the necessity of the publication of Part Vi. in 
> emg, 1874, may not be obviated. But while a London pub- 
lisher can be found who thinks it worth his while to print the 
sort of matter which this volume contains, and to head its title- 
page, in connexion with sacred words which we have purposely 
refrained from quoting, with an announcement about spiritual 
boils and the lancing of them, we fear that there is much of truth 
in one proclamation of this queer Pet messenger which 
appears almost at the opening of his book, “ Verily the minds of 
men have been filled with nonsense,” or worse. 
FLOSCULI LITERARUM.* 


T were much to be wished that the honours of a dedication 
involved a supervision of the proof sheets. Patrons of old 
were probably unable to understand any portion of the works 
dedicated to them except the prefatory panegyric. It was a farce 
from beginning to end. The patron knew that the work launched 
through his imprimatur was beyond his depth, and knew too that 
the author was aware of this. And hence arose a precedent—which, 
it would seem, is still in fouree—of seeming sanctions which in 
reality are no sanctions at all. An er jeep reader of the 
announcement on the dedicatory of Flosculi Literarum might 
be disposed to account “the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
&e. &e.” ible for the “ exactness” of the translations from 
“the poetry of all time ” which are thus inscribed to him, and to 
doubt his conscientiousness and refinement when faults of taste 
and execution are discovered. But the real state of the case, 
doubtless, is that Mr. Gladstone has had some one or two speci- 


* Flosculi Literarum, or Gems from the Poetry of all Time. Faithfully 


oe spot; and in twenty-four hours all had accumulated 


rendered into English Verse by John George Harding. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1868. 


scientific exegesis which we have, however imperfectly, attempted © 
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mens at most submitted to him, and, on the strength of these, 
has thrown the egis of his name over a collection sadly in need 
of reconsideration, rearrangement, and lime labor. Mr. Harding’s 
Meecenas has, we may assume, lacked leisure for perusing the 
“ flosculi” which he has adopted. He may have glanced at a gem 
from Virgil or a floweret, from Homer, and have been prompted 
by good nature to credit the whole work with the casual good 
ro he has lit upon in a part of it. But, whatever may be the 

uty of a patron, that of the critic forbids him to overlook 
“laches ” in volumes of more than ordinary pretension, especially 
if there is ground for a suspicion that, stripped of the éclat of an 
illustrious sponsor, this pretension has little to justify it. What 
we fail to find in Flosculi Literarum is sustained merit. There 
are passages which come up to the mark of passable translation, 
and stray lines here and there which are exceptionally happy ; 
but there is withal a sad deficiency of pains bestowed upon finish 
and neatness, and a strange neglect of an author's duty to turn 
out his book free from inaccuracies and blunders which are a slight 
to the reader. 

The plan of Mr. Harding’s volume is not amiss, though it 
savours of boldness to cull two passages from Virgil, two from 
Schiller, half a dozen from Homer, and single specimens from 
-Eschylus, Lucretius, Catullus, Ovid, and Tibullus among the 
ancients, and from Goethe and Voltaire among moderns, and to 
dub this medley “gems of the poetry of all time.” It would 
be easy to name beauties in any and every one of these authors 
far transcending in merit the specimens cited. But we are more 
concerned to examine the claim to “exactitude” which the dedi- 
cation puts in, because, in our view of translation, exactness is a 
prime virtue—a virtue which, to tell the truth, seems to us to have 
met with considerable neglect in the volume before us. And this 
neglect is of various kinds. We have rarely met with so care- 
lessly printed a book. No sooner have two or three fairly ren- 
dered translations from Schiller’s “Song of the Bell” and from 
“ William Tell,” from Virgil’s Sixth Book of the A‘neid and 
from Hector’s Meeting with Andromache (Il. vi.), whetted our 
appetite for a feast of poetry, than excruciating misprints set our 
teeth on edge and stir up wrath against blunders which it is idle 
to saddle upon the printer. For example, Nestor, in his address 
to the chiefs in Il. i. (pp. 57-61), is made to discourse of “ Cneus,” 
and “ Perithous,” and the Appian Plains, where the Greek words 
are severally Katvéa, and rnddlev Amine yalyc. Hector, 
in the Sixth Book, is made to defy prosody and topography by 
talking of the “Hyperian rill” (‘Yzepeinc) as the well whereat 
Andromache shall one day brim her pitcher ; and Ovid prophesies 
for himself an immortality consisting in a “name indelible for 
evermore” (p. 127). Nor is any greater amount of care bestowed 
upon the Greek. In a notable passage, upon which ‘Tennyson and 
hundreds of minor poets have tried their hand, at the close of the 
Eighth Book, occur the lines— 


oi péya gpoviovrec, Eri yedipys 

Tavvixiot, 
and it has always been a question whether izi ye/dparc or ave 
yeptpac should be read. Mr. Harding adopts neither of these, 
which might have equally passed muster, but prefers to read izi 
ye tpac, the reading of all others most simply impossible. 
It may indeed be said that misprints of the kind noticed above 
are not likely to mar the enjoyment of English readers, though 
they may vex the eye of scholars. But there are other textual 
blunders which will confuse the most devoted admirers of their 
own vernacular. In translating 


re Tpweg péya Kev Kexapoiaro 
Faith, exultation, all Troy’s host would seize, 


Mr. Harding has produced an English sentence which we might 
challenge all English schools and schoolmasters to attempt to 
parse. After intense application, indeed, to the unravelling of the 
mystery, we have come to the conclusion that a little adjustment 
of punctuation would put it right. Nestor is meant to interlard 
his speech with an oath or an expletive, and to say— 


’Faith, exultation all Troy’s host would seize. 


But how this sense was to be derived from the English version as 
printed and punctuated by Mr. Harding, we are at a loss to 
conceive. 

To pass from typographical errors to mistakes of style and flat 
misapprehensions of meaning, we cannot help thinking that the 
editor of Flosculi Literarwm has forgotten to what class of persons 
such a work appeals, It is addressed not to the run of ordinary 
readers accustomed to commonplace and slipshod, but to scholars 
whose taste has been formed upon the very fields of classical 
poetry which are professedly represented. To such it seems 
something very like sacrilege when they come upon the slovenl 
treatment of passages which in the original bespeak the handiwor 
of masters; and ill can they brook the semblance of reproduction 
which contents itself with a halting style, and an ungrammatical 
translation of picked passages that are most perfect in their kind. 
We are compelled to say that these Floseuli Literarum abound 
in faults of style and interpretation Constantly do such con- 
structions as 


Why weep, Achilles? Why those tear-drops fall ? 
surgest that the translator either does not know when an ellipse 
is justifiable, or that he does not care to write good English. 
Constantly are absolute constructions, such as the line 


introduced into the translation, to the great hindrance of its read, 
ableness as a piece of English poetry. And akin to these fault, 
is a slatternly habit, which reminds one of a schoolboy’s fondnesy 
for getting “jam” and “ jamjam ” without rhyme or reason inty 
his hexameters, and “usque” or “atque” into the tail-ends of 
his pentameters—the habit of eking out lines of translation 
— Homer, Virgil, and the rest with the expletive “all,” 4 
thus :— 

That I all wandered vagrant from the path (p. 27) ; 
She makes all tremble each heart-pulse of mine (p. 33) 5 
Spake hoarse by reason ail of silence long (p. 31) ; 


Hope’s outcast all, through cowardice supreme (p. 45) ; 


and asin many more cases where “ all” is not only redundant, byt 
is an inelegant mannerism. Sometimes, too, a concurrence of 
slipshod English and mispunctuation results in a murder of sense 
revolting to ear and feeling alike. Lesbia’s sparrow itself might 
have been trained to more articulate speech than this, which jp. 
presents its departure “to that bourne” which needed no signpost 
in a note of Mr. Harding’s :— 

Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 

Illuc, unde negant redire quenquam. 

Gone now that darksome road thereby, 

Whence egress all, the gods deny. 


The parsing of these lines, and the justification, if it can be fo 

of the phrase “an old elm’s-tree pride,” instead of “an old elp- 
tree’s pride,” may be thrown out as nuts to crack for school- 
teachers and organizing masters. 

But Mr. Harding’s faults of interpretation eclipse even those of 
deficient style. In many passages he takes refuge in amplifica- 
tion, and excites our curiosity to learn how a translation ca 
lay claim to exactness which, for example, gives, as an equivalent 
for ’Arpeidnge 0 iripwlev — 

And Atrides’ ire 
Flashed living flame before these words of fire. 
Elsewhere it is, perhaps, a feeling that it does not much matter to 
the sense, which induces him to translate pesony 
podwy (p. 80), “'Twixt Xanthus stream and fowers of Troy,” 
instead of “ between the po 4 and Xanthus’ stream ”; but, unless 
he is prepared to plead guilty to translating Homer without a 
lexicon, it is hard to see how he can palliate such blunders as 


Zacaro ixardy Gvodvorg dpapviar, 
Then she endued a robe of hundred pleats, 


which he could have avoided by simply looking at Lord Derby's 
version, “ her zone from which a hundred tassels hung.” In the 
chorus of the Prometheus too (pp. 86-7) the rendering of 

get, ged, Ti Tor’ ai 

Tédac 

Alas! alas, when near me shall approach 

The rustling sound of birds 
goes a good way towards justifying a suspicion that the professor 
of exact translation who thus rendered the Greek is more or less 
hazy on the subject of what is and what is not literal. Certainly, 
when Mr. Harding endeavours to steer close to the Latin or 
Greek, he not unfrequently knocks his head against a wall, as 
may be seen in the first line of his translation from an elegy of 
Tibullus. The poet says to his mistress, 
Nulla tuum nobis subducet foemina lectum, 


and one would have thought that common sense might keep 
a translator straight in interpreting such an expression. Women 
are not in the habit of beimg enticed away from their lovers’ 
caresses by the blandishments of their own sex; and so it might 
have been patent to any one that the sense could not be what Mr. 
Harding has made it, ‘No fair shall thee from my fond arms 
allure,” but must be what even the Delphin editor would have 
shown him, had he recurred to that familiar authority, “ No woman 
shall rob you of my love,” “nulla puella tibi subtrahet meum 
thorum ”’—a very natural protestation of a fervent admirer. The 
clue to the sense is of course found in an enallage of case, “nobis 
tuum lectum” being equivalent to “nos tuo lecto,” and it might 
have been well for the credit of Mr. Harding’s “ flosculi” had he 
discovered this before he went to press. There is no blunder of 
the press here, although, in the instance which we are about to 
cite, the printer seems to have done his part to make Mr. Harding 
work ridiculous. We refer to the passage headed “Hector 
Obsequies ” (p. 117), and to the translation of the lines, 


doria AéyovTo Kaciyynroi Erapoi TE 

pupopevot, Oadspdy KareiBero 

Thence brothers—comrades—calcined relicts bear, 

Whilst down each cheek distills the burning tear. 

What on earth are “ calcined relicts”? We were aware that 
Mr. Gladstone had discovered cannibalism to be an Homeric 1 
stitution. But the disciple goes beyond his master. It must 
surely be Mr. Harding’s belief that Sutteeism is also nor’ 
and that brothers and comrades wept because the “ relicts © 
their companions-in-arms chose to go and “ calcine” themselves, 
instead of trusting to the pity of survivors. “d 
We are quite free to acknowledge—indeed we have already sa! f 
as much—that there are some pieces in Flosculi Literarum © 
better material than aught which we have quoted; but really the 
{aults greatly outweigh the merits. Nor, until the typographi 


Rent the Greek’s gift Driswis (? Briseis) from my heart, 


errors are remedied, should we be justified in sending readers, PY 
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of picked quotations, tc a volume which in its average 

eae d seed their wits and try their patience. Some 
of the scraps which eke out the volume are destitute of the 
qintest pretension to be classed with ay of literature. Indeed, we 
el not a little that Mr. Harding had the courage to include in 

jis collection ‘The Flute-playing Ass,” from the Spanish of 
Delriarte. We disclaim all intention of instituting comparisons ; 
hut when he translates with such unction the moral of. this 


dender story, Devoid of art 


Small asses bray,— 
And hit the mark 
In mere chance way, 
cannot help asking him which is the more ridiculous, a chance 
ht or a deliberate miss ! 


THE MARSTONS.* 


HOUGH originally egw in a serial form, this novel has 
T few of the vices of that form. It is not made up of a suc- 
gssion of jerks and gasps, as are most of the books which, having 
tocarry on the reader's interest from month to month, make it a 

int of conscience to round off each section with a mystery, a 
purder, or & surprise. It runs smoothly enough, and leads the 
sory through its various complications and entanglements without 
ay very break-neck leaps into sensationalism. It is a pleasantly 
wntten novel, and efficient for its class, which is good second-rate. 
But this is worthier art than a higher aim with more indifferent 
workmanship. It might have been made a great deal better 
certainly, and there are one or two weak places in both plot and 
execution which considerably mar its excellence as a whole; but 
where is the work that has not some weak places in it? and is 
not the whole that has no flaws simply perfection ? 

The story of Zhe Marstons is so far psychological that it 
deals with character rather than with plot; but, beyond the 
mere rudimentary psychology of a noble woman’s learning to 
despise the man she was in love with because she finds out 
that he has a mistress, and of an ignoble woman clinging to 
the same man through all his wrongdoing, there is no t 
attempt to show the secret workings of the inner soul. Stil, 
the book can scarcely be called a book of construction so much 
as of character, though the plot is by no means bad when taken 
igo and the interest of the story is well sustained throughout. 

e Marstons are rich merchants, who come down to the ex- 
clusive and aristocratic neighbourhood of Fordingham—a cockney 
retreat, half an hour by express from London. . Marston is a 
man past seventy, shrewd but benevolent, testy but kind-hearted, 
punctual as clockwork, monotonous in his manner of life, and 
with a profound dislike of all outward emotion, yet delighting in 
tales of horror or daring. He is blind, but does not recognise 
that fact even to himself, always blaming the fog and the bad 
and the want of good fires, such as he used to have. And Fis 
children, Rupert and Olivia, humour this innocent delusion, and 
allow him to believe himself darkened by fog and defective gas 
rather than by disease. The society at Fordingham boasts, among 
other ‘magnates, the rich and vulgar Pomfrets. Mrs. Pomfret, 
the daughter of that typical essence of vulgarity (in novels) a 
retired soap-boiler, is bent on making a show and a family; con- 
sequently she is both exclusive and aspiring; but she relaxes 
in favour of the Marstons, and soon becomes as fond of Olivia 
as a vulgar woman with her mind set on worldly grandeur 
can be of anything. She has four children, two sons and two 
daughters, the elder son being a lout, but the younger a fine 
fellow enough. Mrs. Pomfret wants to get up a marriage 
between this eldest son of hers and Olivia Marston; but the lout 
prefers some one else, while a certain handsome, cornet-playing 
nephew, Julian Westbrook, wins the outside of Olivia’s heart, 
so that the brainless young heir’s chance would have been 
more than doubtful had he even cared to try for it himself. 
While these little manceuvres and cross-purposes are going on, the 
great house of Lozados in Portugal, where Mr. Marston has all 
his money, and whence he would not withdraw even Olivia’s 
fortune at Sugerte earnest desire, goes to the ground, and the 
blind man and his daughter are left nearly penniless. Miss 
Clorinda — ¢ otherwise Aunt Clo, a vain old maid with a 
flaxen wig and indistinct ideas about truth, who until now has 
been living with the Marstons, affords a certain antidote to the 
bitterness of peony by leaving the falling house, and Mr. 
Marston and Olivia go up to London, where they take a in 
what seems to be meant for the Adelphi Terrace, and where 
Olivia keeps up both the pretence of the fog and the pretence of 

ished means. She has saved one or two of the more 
valuable household gods from the general wreck, and she amuses 
her father with pretty tales, and sets aside his queries with all sorts 
of loving falsehoods to explain the necessity for their move; a 
plous fraud which would be utterly impossible in real life, but 
Which does well enough in a novel where the author has it all his 
own way. Meanwhile, Rupert has gone abroad on a good salary, 
leaving Olivia strict injunctions not to see or communicate with 
Julian Westbrook in his absence, he having taken a deadly 
wand t that person because of his looseness with regard to 

men, 
In these Adelphi lodgings live, first, a grave and saturnine 


* Tie Marstons, A Novel. (Reprinted from “ Fraser’s Magazine.”) By 


artist, a Mr. Thom who isa tragedy and a mystery in one; 
and secondly, a Mis. Elliston and her mh. Mrs. Elliston is a 
singer, marvellously beautiful, but pag false, vain, 
heartless, and unprincipled as she is lovely. . Thompson’s 
keen insight shows him that something is with her; but 
Olivia, whose womanly instincts ought to have been as clear 
for guidance as the man’s insight by ee sees nothing 
to warn her, though much to Porplex, and es an intimate 
friend of this chance lodger of doubtful circumstances, as few 
English girls ry . A, strict seclusion and propriety would 
have ventured to do. . Thompson is also admitted into the 
Marston intimacy, and, under his tender tuition, Olivia learns to 
forget Julian Westbrook, whose fascinations had once threatened 
to be so dangerous to her peace. On her part she leads him away 
from the contemplation of his miserable past, and induces him to 
believe that the whole race of woman is not ——e corrupt 
because the former Mrs. Thom had, it seems, been less sober 
than she might have been, Rupert, still in California, writes 
home unpleasant letters of suspicion and advice—for he is an 
awful prig—but his warnings only serve to render his prudent 
more for is meant to be 
e very model of proprie eeling, an sense, so that 
the reader is s wal an thi which any romantic 
schoolgirl would be ashamed of. Butif Homer nods at times, 
why may not “Hamilton Aide” go to sleep? Presently Olivia 
learns that Mrs. Elliston has a child which is not the late Mr. 
Elliston’s, and that she is a worthless little puss, take her 
character how one will. The father of the child is of course 
Julian Westbrook, and thus the spell which had been former! 
thrown over Olivia is broken for ever. The child dies, a 
Olivia is called to its bedside in the absence of the mother; but 
even this does not estrange her from the pretty and improper 
singer, though she reads her some necessary sermons, and pro- 
fesses herself to be shocked, as she well may be. Soon after this 
Mr. Marston dies, and Olivia goes up to Bayswater to join 
forces with Aunt Clo—the same Miss Clorinda Pringle who had 
come down to Fordingham with the flaxen wig and elaborate 
toilet, and fancy sketches of lovers that never existed out of her 
own imagination. Aunt Clo has views for Olivia, and those views 
do not include Mr. Thompson the artist. He has already expressed 
himself clearly enough to the young lady ; but we have an in- 
exorable third volume; and Olivia therefore, in consideration of 
that fact, behaves like a fool, and refuses him on a misunderstand- 
ing of how matters really stood with him. , on account of 
the same fact, Mr. Thompson on his side behaves like a fool, and 
lets Aunt Clo banish him from his love and his country at the 
very moment when his presence was most wanted. So now we 
have Olivia left to the tender mercies of the little old maid in a 


henchman and of lovers whom she never had, and who has for her 
niece dreams and views. 

This time it is a certain rnon who is angled for. He 
is a good-natured, ignorant cub, honest and true and single-hearted ; 
but a cub, and nothing more. Still he is to be rich some | 
when his father dies, though, being an illegitimate son, he wi 
inherit only by favour and not by right; but being rich means 
all the same to Aunt Clo as being handsome, brave, well born, or 
clever would mean to any one else. It is on the very slender 
chance of being able to induce Olivia to accept this cub when he 
proposes, that Miss Pringle tums Mr. Thompson adrift by means 
of false information cunningly conveyed. Of course her scheme 
fails, and Algernon Tharpe is dismissed when his hour has come. 
Rupert now comes home, and soon after his return is introduced 
to Mrs. Elliston, who is flourishing through life as Madame 
Stellino, the protégée of old Lord Dumberly, and of half a dozen 
virtuous and highly-placed dowagers. Years ago Rupert had 
seen the little vocalist in an omnibus, and had been much struck 
by her. The admiration excited then, and never quite i, 
soon turns into something warmer on a nearer acquaintance ; an 
in a very short time the incorruptible young merchant is madly in 
love with Julian Westbrook’s discarded mistress, Olivia is 
miserable. On the one hand, there is her promise to Clara—Mrs. 
Elliston—never to betray her secret ; on the other, there is her 
brother’s honour. What is she todo? She hints her perplexities 
to her lover, Mr. Thompson, her jiancé—now turned into Sir 
Warwick Milton by a mild repetition of the old ballad story—and 
he takes it on himself to find out all that can be found out agai 
the too bewitching Madame Stellino. He succeeds. But though 
Rupert is told the whole damaging history, he does not cast off 
his fair enslaver. Seeing that his oy: es are rigid, his pride 
excessive, his will of iron, and his love for his sister intense, this 
is rather weak on his part, and scarcel =e the mark. Though 
he has always loved Olivia more than his life, he is now ready to 
turn against her in favour of Clara Elliston, and to believe 
the one mean and false rather than the other anything but 
virtuous and unfortunate. All he asks is, that Clara shall deny 
her still passionate love for Julian Westbrook, and that she 
will swear she loves him, and him only. As Lord Dumberly 
has had a paralytic stroke, the little actress does as she is de- 
sired ; then hurries to meet Julian on his departure, and to 
have one more interview with him. His love for her has long 
since given place to a contemptuous indifference, but she cannot 
drive him out of her heart. There is something in this which 
seems to suggest a recollection of Julie in Leone Leon’, but 
perhaps it is only a faint coincidence, not intentional. She 


ton Aide, 3 vols, "ondon: Chapman & Hall. 


meets him in the rain, and Julian repulses her brutally; which 


flaxen wig, who boasts of her descent from Robert the Bruce's’ 
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he would not have done. Then she falls fainting in the wet and | Xenophon, Lysias, and Demosthenes, they are far from —? 
mud, and Rupert, who has seen and followed her, finds her there. | us, however easily they might be. understood by of wont plowed 7 
As he lifts her up he sees round her neck a locket with Julian | Considering this difficulty, it is ‘almost a subject of won that ~ rapi 
Westbrook’s portrait, and a withered forget-me-not inside. He | M. Dugit should have produced a work so satisfi 88 the by side, t 
had thrown the flower into her lap a few days ago, with a half | present disquisition. He examines the subject from every pj are BF 
insolent carelessness, as one sure that his little floral parable | of view, and avails himself of the information contained’ in th, wren am 
would be understood. The finale is now at hand, and more | labours of other historians, such as Wachsmuth, Ottfried Mille, ys Uni 
or less poetical justice is done on puppets whom the author | and’ Grote. sound 
was too merciful to slaughter. Madame Stellino goes to Aus- | M. Buron has given us within the compass of a small duoj. 8 : 
tralia, and Rupert in time marries Mary Pomfret, who has | cimo* a valuable résumé of the history of European literature, both Duvernois 
been in love with him ever since she was a little girl; Olivia | ancient and modern. It would of course be unreasonable to ex for the de 
and the baronet of course marry comfortably enough ; and Julian | in such a work more than a few leading characteristics of the prin. of 
Westbrook degenerates into a peevish middle-aged young man cipal epochs, together with a very brief notice of representutiyg ruil , 
icti This is his punishment for his sins, and an appropria ey are complete and impartial ; they e mem ; 
The story is well told, if at times a little spun out, evidently | and at any rate they answer the 8% of works of reference 
because oft the requirements of space. It would have been im- | larger compositions. The chronological tables added by thy resent 
roved by compression—better in two volumes than in three, and author are particularly worthy of notice. yor encol 
Socoee if there had been no need to furnish a certain amount of | Voltaire’s criticisms on Corneille and Racine have always been that, how 
“copy ” by a certain date, no matter whether the subject in hand | quoted as specimens of what prejudice can do to blind writes there Was 
required that special le of treatment or not. The serial is a | who are generally deemed discriminating in their praise or thej qgooosst ul 
disastrous form of publication, save with such a purely con- | censure. M. Bonieux has devoted abn | interesting volume f to the men 
structive and artificial writer as Mr, Wilkie Collins ; with simpler | the discussion of the arch-philosopher’s literary theories, and he soreover, 
authors it is a snare which not one in ten can avoid. takes the a of stating his own views about the master. taking, a 
pieces of French dramatic poetry. Fault has often been found r Ma 
with both Racine and for artificial 
rules, and for the total absence in their works of what modem it 
exiticn call “ local colouring.” The characters they introduce ay 
M LECOY DE LA MARCHE'S interesting volume* forms | Frenchmen under Greek and Latin names; they transport us to onl 
| * one more link in the chain of works by different authors | the Court of Versailles, notto Rome, to Athens, or to Byzantium, The P 
| on the history of French sermon-literature. Many years M. Bonieux endeavours—we will not say with what success—to Chesnea' 
= M. Charles Labitte gave us an account of the turbulent preachers | pofute the charge thus brought against his favourite poets, though a 18 
1 who during the sixteenth century stirred up the excitable | }, acknowledges that they have sometimes erred in that specual Basvpe 
| Parisians on behalf of Ultramontane fanaticism; M. Bungener | givection, te 
came next with his amusing Sermon sous Lowis XIV, s0 keenly | Correspondence of the Emperor I. imcreases in 
| rn of Bourdaloue’s true eloquence, and of Massillon’s | interest as it goes on. No doubt omissions become more and more Parisian 
il rid commonplace ; then we had the Abbé Vaillant and the late | frequent; we know not what may be the importance of the docu- merely 1 
il M. Gandar’s conscientious and exhaustive history of Bossuet’s | ments withheld, and details are probably concealed which might d 
oH pulpit discourses. We are now taken back to the middle ages, | have shed new light upon the events of the day ; but still ~— i 
i and M. Lecoy de la Marche invites us to study the progress of | remains to illustrate the character of Napoleon, and the suici the ide 
| sacred from the days of the Roman Empire to the Re- policy which led him to waste the energies both of his people and coun 
formation. His work, originally written with a view to one of | of his allies in the Russian campaign. Sufficient proofs are now neglect 
| the prizes offered by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, | before us to show the real causes of the failure of the expedition share i 
is certainly the best treatise we have hitherto read on a subject | We can study the circumstances of the burning of Moscow, and fine ar 
which is both difficult and rather unattractive. The ground which | the petty devices employed by the Emperor to conceal his deser- extent, 
M. de la Marche treads is comparatively new, and his materials, | tion ‘of the army during its disastrous retreat. Interspersed with ae 
instead of being printed volumes easily accessible, were for the | the bulletins, letters, orders of the day, and statistical accounts, méions 
most part MSS. scattered hones wa the various libraries of | aye notes of a miscellaneous character, which form not the least Ther 
Europe, in many instances imperfectly catalogued, and the study | interesting part of the volume. Laconic m to the ; 
of which required either expensive travelling or the assistance of | Qoyntess de Montesquiou thank her for the care ne takes of Panay 
& large body of correspondents. He has, however, very success- | her young charge, the King of Rome; hints about Mallets later, 
fully surmounted these obstacles, and his work deserves in every | conspiracy are thrown out, and Savary receives orders to hush to mee 
way the reward it has obtained from the Académie. The plan up the whole affair as much as he can. Directions are given to ai 4 
adopted by M. de la Marche may be briefly stated as follows :—He | the Prefect of the Seine to keep the working-classes employed, d dal 
reviews in the first instance the preachers themselves, both re- | and to have expensive constructions begun in all parts of Paris. dearly 
~ and secular, giving short biographical notices of them, and | Qne of the most curious of all is a note in which Barbier the joo A 
ribing the position they occupied in the estimation of their | }iprarian is ordered to send off a few amusing books to the Napol 
contemporaries. The sermons come next. In what part of the Emperor, then at Witepsk, “because of the leisure time tg: celle 
church were they delivered? What was the language generally | ang which it was difficult to while away.” Three weeks more, with 
used? Different kinds of sermons are discussed, with reference Napoleon would find that not a single moment could be spared Mexic 
to questions of style, preparation, delivery, &c. Then, as the | fom the terrible responsibilities of the war. ; ana 
Bod we of the discourses thus pronounced by the ministers of | The hook composed by M. Steenackers on the invasion of exped 
od was to correct the manners of the people, to remonstrate | 4g14§ in the department of the Upper-Marne will be_ read not F 
with them on their vices, and to direct them in the path of duty, | naturally as a sequel to the Emperor's Correspondence ; it is the wna ¢ 
the third and concluding division of the volume is devoted to | frst instalment of a work in which the author uurposes to has d 
an appreciation of the effect produced by the sermons of medisval | goscribe the principal episodes of the struggle pose on by the the ¢ 
divines, and, consequently, to a sketch of society at that epoch. | French for the defence of their country. M. Steenackers does been 
Our author gives in an appendix a biographical table of great value, | not conceal his intention of reading present events by the light the e 
which must have in its preparation much patient re-| of the past, and the battle of Sadowa and the Treaty of it wi 
search. It contains an alphabetical list of the names of all the Nickolsburg suggest themselves frequently to him whilst he in th 
sermon-writers of the thirteenth century who have left any record | describes the movements of the Prussian army in the north-east The 
of their preaching, together with the dates of their birth and provinces of France. He considers that the Treaty of Westphalia in 
death; a list of their sermons, and a short notice of the pecu- | lone equals in importance the recent negotiations over which than 
liarities which these sermons contain ; references to the authors | Gount Bismark has resided, and he regrets to see that his not | 
who mention the discourses; and an enumeration of the MSS. country is reduced to that state of weakness, relatively to Prussia, the 
and prirted editions. : —_ . which had hitherto been the position of Prussia relatively to M 
M. Thorin’s list of educational publications continues to be | France. Whatever may be the merit of M. Steenackers’ work whi 
very attractive. Let us recommend here M. Ernest Dugit’s | as 9 political ouvrage de circonstance, it is interesting from the Sim 
brochure} on the eT ace tinguished member of the | details the author gives us respecting the campaign of 1814, the 
French école dAthénes, M. Dugit has had the opportunity of | though we regret that it should be spoiled by that pretentious orig 
studying his subject amongst the ruins of the city where the | style which we have already had to find fault with in his book ou fon 
Areopagus itself held its sittings; he could meditate upon Agnes Sorel. not 
Athenian law-courts, with Mars’ Hill standing just in front M. Clément Duvernois has stated with much clearness and ism 
of him, and, whilst transcribing and collating the vague texts | much energy, in the preface to his new book, the causes which sop 
which ancient authors have lett us on the subject, he could | made the French expedition to Mexico so disastrous ||, and the ant 
also examine the evidence supplied by the monuments of archi- | goyrse which, in his opinion, the Emperor Napoleon should have dor 
tecture or sculpture. It is unfortunate that the work of Aristotle 2 2 nan Ba 
which would no doubt have furnished us with the best account of | * Histoire abrégée des principales Littératures de V Europe, aera ' 
the constitution and duties of the Areopagus has reached us only | ™oderne, avec tableaux et sommaires. Par L. L. Buron. Paris: 1 fuss Ba 
in a fragmentary state; and although frequent allusions to the Corneille et de Racine par Voltaire. 
© de 1814 dans la Haute-Marne, Par F. F. Steenackers. 
i aire frangaise au moyen dge, et spécialement au le seecle. Par | Paris: Didier. x 
A. Lecoy de la Paris: Didier. || L’ Intervention frangaise au Mexique, accompagnée de documents inédits, | 
$ Etude sur ? Aréopage Athénien, Par Ernest Dugit. Paris: Thorin, precédée d'un préface de Clément Duvernois. Paris: Amyot. G 
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to render it, on the contrary, one of the most glorious | author inveighs of course, in his ven, against the errors 


is in his reign. Western Europe, he remarks, is threatened | of physicians, and urges 


them to aban the lancet and 


=. rapid development of two great Powers—Russia on the | the surgical knife for the gentler process of magnetic “ passes.” 
y side, the United States on the other. In this juncture the | He accuses them of being generally wrong in their diagnosis, 
ment jnterest of France was, he contends, to found or to pro- | and always barbarous in their treatment. There is no hope 


jn America a Power capable of counterbalancing the influence 
of the United States, in the same way as it has been considered 
; sound policy to prop up Turkey as a barrier against the 
ents of the Uzar. The dillerence, however, as M. 
emois observes, is that whereas the Crimean war, undertaken 
the defence of the Ottoman Power, was carried on with the 
of that Power, the French took into Mexico only fresh 
ts of discord and revolution. The sole feasible policy 
would, he argues, have been to support the Liberals against 
the growin exigencies of the United States; instead of which 
Kspoleon Til. made himself the tool of a few ambitious ad- 
yeaturers who wanted to bring about the revival of medieval 
jstitutions, and thus his army met with neither sympathy 
yor encouragement. M. Duvernois thinks at the same time 
that, however faulty the conception of the war may have been, 
there was no reason why the war itself should not have proved 
ecessful if proper means had been placed at the disposal of 
the men appointed to carry it out. ‘Lhe Legislative Assembly, 
moreover, was kept in the dark as to the difficulties of the under- 
taking, and the complication which had arisen between the Em- 
r Maximilian and the French generals. Such is the sum and 
gubstance of our author's preface. The book itself is interesting, 
well written, and illustrated by important State papers. It com- 
ises the whole history of the Mexican campaign, and of tke 
causes Which brought it about. 
The Paris International [Exhibition has suggested to M. Ernest 
Chesneau the idea of his new work.* It is a review of the pro- 
made by the fine arts in the different countries, not only of 
Burope, but of the world; the Japanese themselves having a 
= chapter reserved for their endeavours as painters. M. 
hesneau informs us gravely that the attention bestowed by the 
Parisian public upon English pictures during the Exhibition was 
merely the result of a feverish craving after novelty. Thus, he 
Tega are often seen throwing away a fine ripe plum, 
and biting a sour apple. The comparison is not very elegant, and 
the idea it is intended to illustrate is hardly flattering to this 
country. We cannot, however, compiain that M. Chesneau has 
neglected us; for, as far as space is concerned, we have the lion’s 
share in his book. The conclusion at which he arrives is that 
fine arts international exhibitions may be useful to a certain 
extent, but he is afraid that they tend to destroy originality, and 
to excite those artists who are not first-rate to cast their inspi- 
tations into a too uniform mould. 
There will soon be in France, says M. Lavignet, only two 
ies, politically Legitimists, Orleanists, Republicans, 
partists—all these classifications will disappear sooner or 
later, and we shall have to choose between the men who wish 
to secure the perpetual influence of diplomacy, and those who, 
more wisely, would forward by sound economy the principles 
of civilization. It is somewhat curious that, in spite of the 
dearly-bought experience of ages, France should still linger 
so fondly in the track of Louis XI., Richelieu, Louis XIV., and 
Napoleon. Are war and diplomatic jinesse really the causes of a 
nation’s greatness? Is there anything to be gained by interfering 
with our neighbours, as in the case of Tialy, Germany, and 
Mexico? Let us adopt nobler and more reasonable ideas. In- 
stead of spending so much money in ruinous armaments and in 
expeditions which produce no tangible good result, why should 
not Frenchmen, our author asks, colonize as their neighbours do, 
and develop the immense resources of Algeria just as England 
has developed those of India? Whether France really possesses 
the qualities of a colonizing race is a question that has long 
been discussed and is still unsettled; but at any rate, before 
the excellent ideas propounded by M. Lavigne can be carried out, 
it will be necessary that a complete change should take place 
in the ideas of foreign policy which obtain amongst our neighbours. 
the ill-success of the Freuch Emperor’s interference in Italy and 
in Mexico may perhaps bring this to pass; in the meanwhile, let us 
fully register M. Lavigne’s name on the list of those who do 
not believe that the real greatness of a country is in proportion to 
the power of its armies and the dexterity of its diplomatists, 
M. Alexandre Chaseray takes up once more the argument { 
which has already been so often maintained by Messrs. Caro, Jules 


that mankind will ever be, hygienically speaking, in a normal 
condition until the modern Purgons and Diafoiruses have com- 
ead disappeared. But in spite of Baron du Potet’s glowing 
eclamations, we cannot help being still incredulous. If magnet- 
ism is true, is it conceivable that it should not have yet succeeded 
in overcoming prejudice? Could the most energetic alliance 
and combination of all the physicians throughout the world 
successfully op a reform backed by common sense and, to 
take a lower ground, self-interest? Homeopathy seems to 
be gaining ground; why not magnetism, if magnetism is so very 
reasonable ? 
The title selected by M. Deschanel for his amusing volume 
characterizes it admirably. A bdtons rompus* is a collection of 
essays quite unconnected with each other. Pascal, La Roche- 
foucauld, the separation of Church and State, and the Bendigo 
diggings, have supplied the materials for some of the papers, and 
the wide range of subjects which this short list indicates bears 
evidence to the discursiveness of M. Deschanel’s talent. One of 
his best chapters is devoted to the arrangement of his library. 
Starting with a short notice of Mader’s De Seriptis et Bibliothecis 
Antediluvianis, he revises many a bookshelf, taking here one volume, 
there another, opening for the hundredth time the poet or the 
historian whose works he has covered with his marginalia, 
admiring once more a favourite passage, and moralizing over an 
event of former days. Statistical details, dry as they appear, have 
their merit. What thoughts, for instance, suggest themselves 
when we read in a sort of blue-book, printed in 1789, some 
months before the taking of the Bastille, that the expense of 
shaving His Most Christian Majesty amounted every year to 
exactly 180,000 livres! There are still, no doubt, many 
reforms to be introduced, even in France, but at any rate royal 
beards cost much less in trimming now than they did seventy 
years ago. 
Figaro’s ancestors, if we may believe M. Marc Monnier+, have 
existed from the creation of the world; the slaves of the Greeks 
and Romans, the serfs, the negroes, the pro/étatres, all belong to 
his numerous family, and if Sir Bernard Burke were to trace his 
genealogical tree he would find it as luxuriant and entangled as 
the virgin forests of the tropical world. In the crowd there are, 
however, some representative men; Moliére’s Sganarelle, for in- 
stance, Regnard’s Crispin, Frontin, Sancho Panza, and Gil Blas, 
Why did not M. Mare Monnier include in his list Launcelot Gebbo, 
Andrew Fairservice, and Corporal Trim? His sketches are slight. 
but rather ingenious, and he has analysed with much accuracy 
the literary merits of some of the chief mets comic writers. He 
shows us M. Hugo in Le Rot s’'amuse and Ruy Blas not only, as 
Beaumarchais did, turning into ridicule the whole political consti- 
tution of modern Europe through the medium of an impudent 
lackey, but avenging the outcasts of society, sword in hand, upon 
their rulers, and playing the part which, in the tragedies of 
4Eschylus and Sophocles, was assigned to Fate. 

M. Edmond About has already once left the realms of fiction 
for those of reality, and his volume entitled Le Progrés, which 
we noticed at the time of its publication, was a sufficient proof 
that novelists are not always unpractical. We have now to draw 
the attention of our readers to another book{, by the same 
author, on commonplace topics, which, however, are not the less 
puzzling because des are commonplace. It uppears that a few 
years ago M. About was led to correspond with a few Paris ouvriers, 
and the result of this correspondence was a request on the part 
of the workmen that he would kindly help them to solve the 
various problems of political economy. What did he think of 
Trades’ Unions? of the relations between capital and labour ? of 
strikes? of middlemen? The author of the Mariages de Paris 
undertook to meet the wishes of his correspondents, and the result 
is now before us in the shape of L’A , C des Travailleurs, a 
small duodecimo extending just over 300 pages, but containi 
within that short space more truth and good. sense, clearly an 
tersely put, than we have seen in many volumes three times the 
size. ‘The chapter on strikes is one which ought to be extensively 
read by both masters and men; it shows that no Government 
whatever can permanently alter the relative position of capital and 
labour, and that the State, even if represented entirely by pro- 


Simon, Janet, and others; he seeks to defend the existence of | /étaires, would be powerless to enforce and maintain a rise of a 


soul against the opinions of materialists. His small volume, 
originally intended as a couple of lectures, now appears under the 
of an essay, enlarged, revised, and enriched with copious 
notes, M. Chaseray produces no new argument against material- 
ism; he merely states afresh the objections made by other philo- 
to the champions of the school represented by Cabanis 

and Broussais, giving at the same time a rapid sketch of the 


doctrines identified with the names of Descartes, Maine de Biran, | What remarkable. 


ez, and Charles Bonnet. 


The Handbook of Magnetism published some time ago by 
du Potet has now reached its fourth edition.§ The 


* Les Nations rivales duns ’ Art. Par Exnest Chesneau. Paris: Didier. 
t La Politique dela Paix. Par G. Lavigne. Paris: Lacroix. 


Conférences sur l’dme. Pay Alexandye Chaseray. Paris: Germer- 
Bailligre, 


halfpenny in daily wages. 

No one can expect a Frenchman to have a word to say on 
behalf of Dfonsieur de Bismarck §, and therefore, if the brochure 
we are now mentioning bore the signature of one of our Gallican 
neighbours, there would be nothing in it to surprise us. But M. 
Louis Bamberger, if we mistake not, is a German, and as he is a 
decided miso-Bismark into the bargain, his production is some- 
The Prussian statesman, in M. Bamberger’s 
opinion, is an aristocrat, who invokes the idea of progress not on 
account of any sympathy which he has for liberty, but merely 


A bétons rompus, Varictés morales et littéraires. Par E. Deschanel. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
+ Les Aieux de Figaro, Par Mare Monnier. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 
t L’4 B Cdes Travailleurs, Par Edmond About. Paris and London: 
L. Hachette & Co. 


Manuel de Btudiant : Magnélisme. Par le Daron du Potet. Paris: 


§ Monsicur de Bismarck. Par Louis Bamberger. Paris: Lévy. 
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Sanders on the English Schism. Pushkin’s Eugene Onegine. Flosculi Litcrarum. 
The 
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because it is a convenient political war cry; Germany would 
disown him as its representative, and France has nothing to fear 
from the Teutonic race. 

M. Lévy-Bing attempts to revive amongst the Jews", his fellow- 
religionists, that faith which in every community seems to be on 
the decline. The short meditations which he publishes are, of 
course, based exclusively on the teaching of - Old Testament, 
but they are of general application, being simpl y developments of 
the great principles which Christianity itself recognises and 
confirms. 


* Méditations religieuses. Par L. Lévy-Bing. Paris: Didier. 
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[UPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. 
due MICH ARLMAS should be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 


____—LEWIN CRAWCOUR & & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


PARQUET COWARDS PATENT, No. 1,548) 

Being manufactured by 8 Machi I re Turkey Carpets, 

- 26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Prices of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on n epplication to FILMER & — Upholsterers, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W ‘actory, 24and 35 Charles St: 


October 14), or the same w: 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superi 


[NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


1834. 
1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
With Branches at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL oe 13th May, 1868. 


t. Reduction of Premium upon Bonus P: in force Six Years. Policies, 
“which the was £100, will thus be charged only 


£0 for the Year, May, 1868-69. 
New Policies issued in 1867 for £408,283, at an Annual Prenton scone. Policies in force, 
20726. Accumulated Funds, £823,985. Annual Income, £ 
FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary. 
ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE REPORT OF THE SIXTH SEPTENNIAL 
INVESTIGATION OF THE 
QcorrisH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
And to the Copel Pe i and popular system of 
Minimum free on 
Lonpow Orricrs—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
) NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 


Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 


RETURNS FOR 186s. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT -—55 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
standing. 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


[VPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Instituted 1820. 
The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 
Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 
Assurances of all kinds, Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 
Policies granted at v very, tes of Premium for the First Five Years. 
The most i Liberal Con itions i in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 


Policies, and Surrender Values. 
Biple- World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 


Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary 
Notices of Assignment registered and acknowl ed Leese a fee. 
The pa rospectus, rwith full Particulars an be obtained at the 

ices in London, | Street. E.C., and i6 ‘ait “Mail, S.W., and of the Agents 


throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 
ScOTTIsH EQUITABLE | LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
in 1831. 
ESS, 1868. 
New Assurances effected during the Year 


Annual Premiums thereon .......+--...0+++ 12,410 
POSITION OF THE SOCIETY AT “MARCH 1, 1868, 
Existing Assurances ....... £6,681 ,242 
Accumulated Funds... see 1,777,651 
Annual Revenue 947,510 


TENTH DIVISION OF PROF ITS, 


At the Tenth Triennial Division of Profits, £214,364 4s. 3d., payable at the death of the 
Pitties entitled thereto was added Ste the Participating Policies ; giving a Bonus at the rate of 
58. 9d. in the First Year of the Society; of 4d. on 


nm each £100 assu 
ec nd ‘olicy "of tl the. Fifth Year ; and of £1 10s. 3d. on each Policy of the Tenth Year ; 


“TOTAL AMOUNT OF VESTED Sonus ADDITIONS, £1,706,164. 
A Policy for £1000, effected in 1832, now tsto ... ++ £1840 Ww 4 
A Policy for £1000, effected in 1837, NOW amounts tO ....c..ccccccesseeee, 1678 1 
olicy for £1000, effected in 1842, now 
And so on in proportion to the number of years the Policy has subsisted. 
The Annual Report, 1868, yorme of Proposal, Rates, and all information, may be obtained 
at the Head Office, or any of the Branches or Agencies. : 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Heav-Orrice: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 
Lonpon Orrice: 30 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 


GAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL. 
Dividends can be secured 10 to 20 per cent. per annum upon the Outlay. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
requiring reliable Information, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR for AUGUST (post 1 ae 
—SGRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London. E.C. 


JE WiLLERY 13-Carat Gold, 5U per 
x cent. less than Iland-made, and more perfect. 
Ir. EDWIN W. STREETER (late Haxcock, Buasroox, & Co.), 37 Conduit Street (Five 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 
gonal Bolts, Ws Drills, and Fire. Lists of 130 Illustrations 
CuUBB SON, St Paul's Chu 


ps8 COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 


great vesioty ,and of the newest and most recherché patterns, are on Show 
at WILLIAM'S. BUR in Dish Covers, the ach of Six ;'Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 


358. 6d. the a of Six ; elegant modern 398. to 69s. set; Britannia metal, with 
or at silver-plated handles, £3 118. to = > the set of Five ; Electro-plated, £9 to £21 the 
set of Four. Block-tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 
22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on Nickel full size. £9, 
I AMPS of all Sorts and Patterns—WILLIAM S. BURTON 
invites attention to this Season's SHOW of Lap LAMPS. It emb the ) 
agnum, and other which, considered 
acm as to extent, price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled. 
Pure Colza Oil ......secsssecsececeereeee++38e4d. per Gallon. 


Ai ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
DE and pst by H.R.H. the ine of Wales, sends a CATA-- 
d post-paid. upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
po COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
VES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITC 


LE CUTLERY, 
KS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FU: 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.s 
: 1a, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place ; and | Newman Yard, London. 


S ‘he & SINS. —SAUCE. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced b oisseurs “* The only Good Sauce.” 
ts use improves A and ion. for Pi on and Flavour. Beware of 
Trnitations; oo av Names, LEA & P S, on all Bottles and Labels. 
for SAUCE.— CROSS NE BLACKWELL, London, and 
Sold by all Dealers in Sa uces throughout the World. 


PURE ©! CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine inthe olor 


6 Edw: Street, Portman beg to 


LIGHT BORDEA FINE BORDEAUX.. 
An excellent Dinnes Wi Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 
A Detaled Ed List of —_ Wines as below forwarded on application : 
CLARETS .. to 1088. | SHERRIES 
‘A good V in Ordinaire, - to choice ‘A sound Dinner ‘Wine, to Fine 
Old Vintage Wines of First Gro ae Old Amontillado and East India. 
and Crusted 
to choice Wines of F VintegeWines. 


up to 


wards Portman Square, London, W. 


TEAS. soe CONGOU, 2s. 6d. per lb. for Household Use; 

Fine CONGOU, 3s.; and Choice SOUCHONG, 3s. 6d. for Fomity Use; and the Drawing- 
room, Packed, in Tins of 6 lbs., elbe., and 201bs., and Chests of 50 lbs. and 90 lbs. 

Samples by post on appli 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


E.t LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
NTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Pr d Receipts, and 


of the Sauces, ‘ondiments so lon, ng favourably distinguished 
pelled to caution the Public against the inferior which are 


by their Name, are co! 

ut up and labelled ‘s ¢ close ——- of their view to mislead the Public. 
pertas in pros uring the Genuine Articles are that 
they can be had di: ufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 ards Street, 


Port Square, frome 
wii "Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution.— The Admirers of this 


lebrated Sauce are particular] requested to observe that each Bottle bears the 
Lapel. s Label is by perpetual 


ed Exizanetn Lazenny.” Thi 


known Label, si 
9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuii 


Joors from nae Street), where the celebrated Machine-made Jewellery, in 18-Carat Gold, so 
exteusively introduced by Ms, TER, is only to be obtained. 


in Chancery oft 
E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Squa London, as Sole of 
the Receipt for Harvey Sauce, are ak to give this hous the fact their 
all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 
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3, 1868, 


CANDLES. —Ask for FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 


CANDLES. Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
From One Shilling per Ib. upwards. 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 
BITTERS (Waters’ Quinine Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per Dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


JOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 
at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 1851. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


PBOuDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


PEPSINE PILLS, 3s 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


LOZENGES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. - 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


M URIATE of AMMONIA LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. 
Senet Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 
‘oughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), Chemists on the 
Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


PALNLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System).—All other 
Processes entirely superseded, by Messrs. dod IN MOSELY & SONS, the Original and 
only Practitioners of the true System of Painless Dentistry. Promiuently among the 
advantages recommended by the “ Lancet,” ag ‘Medical Profession, and the Press, are— 
Yerieet immunity from pain ; every kind of operation avoided ; unparalleled comfort, utility, 
economy, durability; a@ wonderfully lifelike appearance ; fees considerably less than See 
charged for ordinary descriptions of Artificial Teeth.— Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SON 
(the Oldest Established pngiion Dentists), 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand 
(opposite Charing Cross Station, and over the Telegraph Office). Teeth from 5s. 
Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation and d every information f fr ee. 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured _ by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
LEstablished 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at !s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSLURY & BROWN » Manchester. 


G ALVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Gout, Gout, 
Functional Disorders, General and — Debility, Nervousness, Liver Com plain ts 
Indigestion, Nervous Deafness, Neuralzia, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Clase h 
Power and Vitality. _PULVERM- \CHE TMPRO ED PATE 

FLEXI 3 BELTS, Bands, and > being the only 


Circulation, Want of 
NT VOL \- EL EC REC 


iy nspected, For Medical Reports and Private ~ ose sent 
post free. 


RS. Ss. A. ALLENS WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
pa ha DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 

Baldness prevented. 

It removes all Dandriff. 

It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Depér—266 HIGIL HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RMEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary = the Queen in Ireland, observes 
“Tconsider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 0 il to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
Creston disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work“ On 
Consumption,” writes :—* We think it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod Liver 
a his universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 

on, 


c Sold ote in capsuled Lurzntaz Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 1s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Constoners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, « CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


BOOKS, 


rs YS SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW SEASON, 
OTICE.—Nearly all the newly published Books advertised in this day's * Saturday 
teview,” and all ot ak re acknowledged merit and general interest, are in Circulation 


at MUDIL’S SELECT LIB . Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an 
ample Supply is provided of a = principal Forthcoming Book ks as they appear. F irst-class 
Subseription, One ae per annum, commencing at any d: Societies supplied on 


liberal terms. , revised for the New Season, are now ready, and will be forwarded, 


posts age free, on appli cation. 
M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Second-hand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors i in Ornamental Bindings, well «dapted for Gentlemen's Libraries, are now on Sale 
at MUDIE’S SELECT 1 LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. REVISED CATALOGUES 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 
M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—AI] the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIFE’S MANCHESTER LIBR \ 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
_ Mudie’ 8 Seiect Library, New Oxford Street, London: City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


TH, UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


iptions from One Guinea toany to ‘the Ail 
the bests aor ooks, English, French,and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Listsof New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTL’S, CHHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
507 Regent Street, nearthe Polytechnic. 


In preparation. 
ITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869 is intended to be 


the BEST, ACK 
published 4 Ene the MOST COMPLETE, and the CHEAPEST ALMAN ever 


Just published, in fep. Svo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


POEMS and PLAYS, Original and Translated. By Wiany 
. CHARLTON. 
London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


[BELAND and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Church 
Questions, By CHARLES TENNANT. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


In a few days will be published, in Svo. price 2s, sewed, 
[HE RELATIONS of JOHN WESLEY and of WESLEYAN 
METHODISM to the ESTABLISHED CHURCH of ENGLAND Tnvestigate 
and Determined. By James H. Rice, D.D. Author of “ Modern Anglican The. 
logy,” ‘* Essays for the Times,” &c. 
London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Lately published, in Svo. pp. 850, price 10s. 6d. 
HE HISTORY of JURISPRUDENCE. By Days 
CAULFEILD Heron, LL.D. One of Her Majesty's Counsel.” 
IRISH STATE TRIALS, 1867-1868. 
The SPEECHES of D. C. Heron, Q.C. in the Cases of the 


Queen v. Captain M‘Clure and others at the Cork Special Commision, 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


The SPEECHES of D. C. Heron, Q.C. in the Cases of the 
Queen v. Pigott, the Queen v. wh M. Sullivan, the Queen v. Captain Mackey, 
and the Queen v, A. E. Costello. Price 1s, 

London: LonemANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. with Map, price 21s. 
| DIAN POLITY; a View of the System of Administration 


in India. By GronGE Cuesney, Accomptant-General to the Government of 
India, Public Works Department ; Fellow of the University of Calcutta, 

“ Major Chesney’s book not only gives a | our neighbours, what are a} defects and 
complete view of the way in which India has merits of our government.” —dMorning Star, 
been and now is governed, but it also sug- 
gests the course to be adopted with regard to 


k is so fair and just towards all 


many matters in which we all know that pve... thet it will make a strong impression 
some change or other is tmperstive. upon the minds of those who have given any 
rial Review. attention to Indian affairs. To those who 


“ Major Chesney's ‘Indian olity ’ is really have not given this attention, but who are 
what it professes to be,a manual for everyone desirous of understanding the subject 
be wishes to learn how we govern India, jen we can strongly ree el Ma 
are our relations with our subjects and hesney as a guide.” —/all 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster eng 


In a few days will be published, 1 vol. crown 8vq. pp. 500, handsomely bound in cloth, 


i} TERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By W. R. Gres. 


Contents: 
1. Madame de Stal. 
2. British and Foreign Characteristics. 
3. False Morality of lads Novelists. 
ri Kingsley and Carl 
5. French Fiction : thet Lowest Deep. i. Tim 
6. Chateaubriand. 12, Good People. 
London: Triisxer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


7. M. de Tocqueville. 

8. Why are Women redundant? 
9. Truth coe Edification. 
10. The eae of the Negro Race. 


NEW NOVELS to be published by Mr. NEWBY. 
THE TALK of the TOWN. 
BROKEN FETTERS. By F. Trotzore. 


Each free by post, | 19 Stamps. 
HE SOLDIERS of OUR LAND, The GALLANT TARS 


of ENGLAND, and OUR DEAR OLD CHURCH of ENGLAND. Three National 
Songs. Words by J. E. Carpenter. Music by J. L. Marron. 


London: Ronenr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street.—To be had Everywhere. 
Price 1s. 


LETTERS fro from a LAYMAN to ONE who has LEFT the 
URCH of ENGLAND for that of ROME. 
= INGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


7T his day, ,demy 8vo. 28 pp. 6d. 


BisHoP HINDS’ “FREE DISCUSSION of RELIGIOUS 
TOPICS” FREELY DISCUSSED. By Francis Crosr, D.D., Dean of Carlisle. 
London: Harcuarp & Co., 187 Piccadilly. 


‘ow ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, : 3s. 6d. 
OTABLE THINGS of OUR OWN TIME: a Supplementary 


Volume of “ Things not Generally Known Familiarly Explained.” By Joun Tims. 
Contents: Marvels of the Universe—Geological Progress—Seas, Lakes, and Rivers— 
Antiquity of Man—Man and his Monuments—New Coun tries—Animal Life—Trees and 
VPlants—Seience applied to the Arts—Mining and Working in Metals—The Railway—The 
Electric Telegraplh—New Operations of War—Diamonds—Life, Health, and d Death Historie 
Jottings—Great Exhibitions, &c. With copious Index. 
Locx woop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


HE BAYARD EDIFIONS are the choicest, cheapest, and 
most comfortable Books for reading that are published. Each velene complete, cloth, 
flexible, gilt edges, with silk headbands and register, 2s. 6d. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Mansron, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 
And all Booksellers. 


Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 3s. 


CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE, and_ its 


Varietics most Suitable for Invalids. h Remarks on Italian and other Winter 
Stations. By Cuances ‘i, Wittrams, M.A., M Assistant-Vhysician to the Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest’ at Brompton. 
“Dr. Williams's work, in less than a hundred pages, contains a large amount of valuable 
information conveyed in a concise, intelligible, and modest form.” —J’all Mall Gazette. 
Jonn Cacercuitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


DR. LIONEL BEALE’S WORKS. 


ON KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY DEPOSITS, and 
CALCULOUS DISORDERS. Third Edition, 28. [October I 


THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. Third Edition, 16s. 
HOW to WORK with he MICROSCOPE. Fourth Edition, 
price 21s. Harrison. 

THE LIVER: its Diseases, and their Treatment. [Preparing. 
These Works contain the results of Original T nd are Til ted with 
upwards of 1,500 Figures, ‘carefully — Mature. 
OERTHOPRAXY, straight to make.) By 

Tigatner Broo, Assoc. Inst 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of every poe te or Deformity, Debility, and 
Deficiency of the Human yy. 
Cuvncuinr & Son; and the Author, 56 Wimpole Street. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, | Is. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 


Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
: H. 219 Regent Street. 474 
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The Saturday Review. 


blished on Friday, the 16th instant. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
pertin cannot be received by the Publishers later than Frubay Nexr, the 9th 


peat ondon: LoNGMANS and Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


que QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
je Publisher by the 3rd, and BILLS by the Sth of October. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


— Now ready, price 6s. 
CHRISTIAN EEMEMERANCER, No. CLXIL 


ConrTents: 


1. THE TALMUD IN ITS ORIGIN AND RESULTS. 

GREG'S CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. 

8 MEDLEVAL RELIGIOUS SATIRE. 

4. THE EARLY BISHOPS OF I 

& RICHARDSON. 

6 ESSAYS ON CHURCH POLICY. 

7. DR. PUSEY AND THE WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 

8 LIVES OF THE ENGLISH CARDINALS, 

9. THE CHURCH'S COUNSELLORS. 

10. NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS AND a 
London : J. & C. Mozrey, 6 Pat 


PLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 1868. 
B No. DCXXXVI. 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 
Religions Equality and Unlimited Formulas, 
af the of Gorse Il. A Lawyer in Jerusalem—First Cen- 
—The Reformer (John Wesley). 
Dowd. — come off? and The zht Honourable Benjamin Disraeli. 
The True Irish Grievance. 


hts—A Whole- 
‘W. Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No, CCCCXXX, 
(For OCTOBER), 2s. 6d. 


atthew’s Gospel in a New Light. 6. Haunted Lives. J. 8. Le Fan 
Story. 7. Royal, Dublin, } 1830 to 
3 More Ghosts ; den and New. 
4. Up and the World. 8. Parties’ and the Irish Church_The Report 
5, Sign-boards and Taverns. of the Royal Commission. 
Dublin: Grornce Hersert. London: Hurst & Biackerr. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, Theol Li 
and Social, for OCTOBER. 
Conrents: 

1, THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. By the Dean of Cawrsrnury. 

NATIONAL PORTRAITS. By J. Beavixcron Arxinson. 

% PREACHERS AND PREACHING. By the Rev. James Davies. 

4 A FRENCH CRITICISM OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By D. R. Franror. 

§&. JEREMY TAYLOR AND THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING. Part L. 

By Principal 
6. THE FOOD SUPPLY OF LONDON. By James Rovrtzpes. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Srranan & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


H of the FUTURE, by, th 
CHURCH of the E, by the Very Re 


rx Arenas D.D., Dean of Canterbury, appears in 
Srraanan & Co., Publish 
Now ready, No. CVI. 


THE OORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. Price 1s. 
ith Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and F. W. Lawson. 


Conrents: 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. With an Illustration. 


GLIMPSES OF MAURITIUS. 
SOME NOTES ON OTHELLO. 
SUMMER IN THE HARDANGER PROVINCE. 
LETTICE LISLE. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 1.—. eoman’s Estate. 
2—Amyas Wynyate and his Home. 
” 3.—Fishing in the Heron’s Pool. 
4.—Lettie’s Schoolmasters. 
A DIALOGUE on’ FINALITY. 
COLONIAL PARLIAMENTS. 
AJACCIO. 
JACOB OMNIUM. 
=n Exper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 
ready, the OCTOBER Number of the 


TEMPLE “BAR MAGAZINE. Price ls. 
Contents: 

1, KITTY. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “John and I,” &c. Chapters 34 to 41. 

2. SIX YEARS IN THE PRISONS OF ENGLAND. By a Mercnant. 

3. A MODEL PRIEST. 

4, THE BROKEN MUG. From the German of Heinrich Zseokke. By Emmy 

Montoomery. 
5 PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGY. By Snernan, “The Irish 
Whisky Drinker Papers,” “ The Knight of Innishowen. &e. 

6. NORTHUMBERLAND. 

7. LOOKING BACK: a Poem. 

8. SPOKEN IN IDLENESS. By Annis Tuomas. 

%. “OCEANA” HARRINGTON. 

10. VERA. Chapters 11 to 15. 

Ricnarp B: Burlington Street. 


ice Is. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET for OCTORER contains : 
Lion. By the of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
A or,a Manufacturing Townin France. By De Wirt, 


Vill Sketch Scotland. 
The Abbey Farin. Chanter. And other Articles. 


London: J. & C. Moziry, 6 Paternoster Row. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 


GAINT PAULS for OCTOBER. Price Is. 


Conte: 
1, THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. "Dy the Author of “ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. |, 


2. THE CONSERVATIVE PREMIER. 

3 LIFE STUDIES. No. III.—The Adventurer. 

4 FRENCH PLAYERS AND PLAYHOUSES. 

5. OTHER es WORLDS. 

6. THE RED ROSE. 

7. PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM. 

8. A BOAR-HUNT IN BURGUNDY. 

%. CHRISTIAN THOUGHT EMBODIED IN CHRISTIAN ART. 
10, FINN, THE IRISH] MEMBER. By Antnony With an 


son, M.. D. Cantab., and Henry 


G. W. Davies, B.D.: ion between feasts 

Dr. Frederick’ Bateman : Aphasia, or Loss of of Speech in *Cosebeal” Disease—Dr. Fiiay rit 
‘The Care and Treatment of the Insane Poor in nited States— Notes of the 
Quarter: The Education, Pay, and Position of the Assistant The Devby Officers of County 
Asylums ; The Poor Law Amendment Act, 1868 ; Earth Closets; Town Council on 
the Treatment of —Reviews of recent Books on ~ News 
Report of the Annual Meeting of the Setiee-Sepe ological Association, the Royal 
College of Physicians, August 4, &. &c. 


No. LXVII. (OCTOBER), 3s. 6d., to be contin 


[HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 262, will be | (THE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE (pu 


authority of the Metice-Dychalegion Association), Ed 
. Lond. 


ice—Rev. 
Sensation, and Intellect— 


Joun Cavacuits & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


HE POP E 
T ULAR SCIENC REVIEW for OCTOBER 1966. 


The Lobster. 
St. F. 

‘What is Wine Para 

Tron Shields for Fore. 


y 8. J. Mackie, F. G.S. 
The Air or oe Bladder of Fishes. By the Rev. W. Houghton, M.A., F.L.8. 
The Life of a Seed. Maxwell T. Masters, M.D., F.L.S. 
How to Make a 1 Section. “By Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 
Reviews of Books, and a complete Summary nr 
Rosert 192 Piccadilly, W. 


ww ready, Part VI. and No. XXVII 


(THE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH: a J of Art, t, Literature, 


,and the Accomplishments. Profusely Illustrated in 
London: Zorn & Co., 81 Fleet Street, E.C. 


GCULPTURED REREDOS, Worcester Cathedral. — THE 


BUILDER of this week yn Fine View of the ae Reredos, hy tenn Sketches 


of Stele rson E 


Notes—Lessons taught by the Abe + ‘Accident na other interesting “Subjects. : 
and Newsmen. 


ham 
by post, 5d.—1 York Street, Covent Garden ; all 3 


This day is published, the OCTOBER Number, 2s., of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Cowrents: 
OF CHARLES THE BOLD. By E. A. Freeman. 

PALINGENESIS. By Professor H. Morter. 
THE TWO SIDES OF THE RIVER. By Wirt1am Morass. 
MYSTERY AND OTHER VIOLATIONS OF RELATIVITY. By Professor Bam. 
LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Trotzors. Book IV. Chapters 2—5, 
JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. By the Eprron. Part III. 

TAL LANCASHIRE 
PO PROSPECTS OF THE 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


London and New York: Vimrvr & Co. 


B'SHOP-MAKING, PAST and PRESENT.—THE NON- 

MIST Ww 4 d I 

Chureh oi Past und last The Anglican, Hierarchy. an the | 

Election News—Pastors’ Income Aid Fund New Nonconformist Grammar 
* Bampton Lectures (Second Notice), &c. 5d.; Stamped, 6d. 


Anrnun Miatz, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 
Coxrents or OCTOBER Parr. 74. 


Men and Beasts in South Africa. The Ordeal in Asia and Africa. 
High-Flown Sentiment. My Grandmother's Ring. 
Vagabonds. ons’s Last Appearance 
Curiosities of the Post-Office. as Lady Macbeth. 

Our Secretary. A Single Gentleman. 
Ambassadors Extraordinary. The Lair of a Dead Lion. 

Auld Langsyne. Cigarettes. 

Wanted, a Hermit. The Month: Science and Arts. 
The Honeymoon Hotel. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 


And Chapters 1 to 7 of a New Novel, by the Author of “ Blondel Parva,” entitled 
FOUND DEAD. 


Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, and at all Railway Stations. 


Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For OCTOBER, with 11 Illustrations, is. 


Conrents: 
FROM ALBERT GATE TO HYDE PARK CORNER. With 4 Sketches of “Carriage 
People" by Gordon Thomson. 
LIFE IN LONDON. 
THE MARRIED BACHELOR. By the Author of “Christ Church Days.” 


or, Glad Hours in Grave Yi No. 

cashing Club. By the Author of = The of « Quiet hye” ilustrated by 
Townley Green. 

OCTOBER TERM AT OXFORD. 

EVERY-DAY ADVENTURES. No. II.—At Margate. By Anprew Hatumay. 

LONDON LYRICS.—The Faces. By Roseat Bucuanan. 

OUR eh IN “THE DULCINEA.” By the Author of * Yachting round the West of 


corPus CHRISTI DAY IN ANDALUSIA. 
aE, DIFFICULT CIRCUMSTANCES OF CAPTAIN MANNERING. By the Author 


Ruth Baynard’s Story,” &c. 
rns PHYSIOLOGY OF THE DANCE. By Tom Hoop, Illustrated by Florence Claxton. 


THE CITY OF THE ORPHANS. 

THE PICCADILL PAPERS. By a Perirareric. 
A Day at the Old Bailey. 
Wi Waters. 
Continental Baths. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For OCTOBER 1868. 2s. 6d. 
Contents: 
Line Engravings. 
1, WHERE THEY CRUCIFIED HIM, after P. B. Moanis. 
2. VENICE—THE ARRIVAL, after E. W. Cooxe, R.A. 
STARTLED! after Sir E. R.A. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE HERMITAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. By James 
Darronrye. justrated. 


tl 
ware, ,— ATIONS AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. By 
TKINSON. 
rE STREET STATUES OF LONDON. 
JEWELLERY AND D oupeurses WORK IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. By 


Maay Exiza 


THE ROYAL ARMORY OF ENGLAND. By Rev. C. Bovrert, M.A. Illustrated. 
NANTGARN AND SWANSEA CHINA. By L. Jswrrt, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
ART-GOSSIP AND NOTABILIA, &c. &c. 


- LONDON AND NEW YORE: VIRTUE & CO. 
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Literary Contributions. 


The Saturday Review. 


[October 3, 1863, 


MR. BENTLEY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON, 


with those of the Eyewitnesses of his Life. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
“The long-promised work of the Countess Guiccioli.”—A theneum. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


MY DIARY in MEXICO in 1867, including 


the Siege of Queretaro, the Trial, attempted Escape, and Execution of 
the Emperor: to which is added, Leaves from the Diary of my Wife, 
the Princess Salm Salm. By Prince F. pe Aide-de-Camp 
to the Emperor, and Fellow-Prisoner with him at Queretaro. 2 vols. 
with Portraits of the Emperor, Miramon, and Mejia, the Prince and 
Princess Salm Salm, Map of Queretaro, and Sketch of the Prison and 
Place of Execution of the Emperor. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of VOLCANOES 


and EARTHQUAKES. By MM. Zurcnar and Marcouté. From 
the French, by the Translator of “The Heavens.” Crown 8vo. with 
62 Illustrations. 


THE SECOND VOLUME of the HISTORY 


of GREECE. By Dr. Ernest Curtivs. Translated by A. W. 
Warp, M.A., Fellow of S. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 15s, 


THE HISTORY of ROME to the FALL of 


the REPUBLIC, _ By Dr. THEopor Mommsen. Translated by Pro- 
fessor Dickson. Library Edition, 4 vols. demy 8vo. 


THE MOTHER of ST. AUGUSTINE. By 


the Right Hon. Lady Hersert. Fep. 8vo. antique, 3s. 6d, 


THE “ NONPAREIL” INGOLDSBY: bein 


an entirely New and Cheaper Edition of “The Ingoldsby Legends.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DE- 


CISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to Waterloo. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS. Collected and 


Edited, with Biographical Notes, by Joun SHEEHAN, Author of “The 
a Drinker Papers,” &c: An entirely New Edition, crown 
vo. 78. 


DR. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS. New 


Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all the Libraries, 


NELLY BROOKE. By Frorence Marryar, 


Author of “ Love’s Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. 


A LOST NAME. By J. SHERIDAN LE Fanu, 
Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c, 3 vols. 


“* A Lost Name’ is equal from the first to the last. The interest never flags. The 
characters stand out ‘distinet and definite, with a breadth of eclouring and mastery of outline 
such as prove the author a skilled anatomist of the human heart. It is the greatest success 
Mr. Le Fanu has yet achieved.” —Times. 


THE AUTHOR’S DAUGHTER. By the 


Author of “Tender and True,” “Mr. Hogarth’s Will,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A very interesting story.”"—Morning Post. 


A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. Lancaster, 
M.A. 3 vols, 


“ Thi: 1 indicates juestionable power in its author, concei delineating 
character and power of humorous Spectators 


FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at Ryde. 


2 vols. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 8 vols. 


“<A highly original and vigorous novel.” Spectator. 
LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. By the Right Hon. 
Lady HERBERT. 1 vol. 


Also, nearly ready, 


THE MOSAIC-WORKER’S DAUGHTER. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


SMOKE. From the Russian of J. S. TurcEenirr. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOoks 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XV. (for OCTOBER) of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Ilustratg 


Monthly. Conducted by EpMunp Yares. 1s, 


NOW READY, A NEW WORK ON SPAIN. 


A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. Bry 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ Dacia Singleton,” &c. 1 yol, Bs 
Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s, 
“ The descri; scattered down this vol truthful........ 
lively,and vensible, and inw think, pretty sure to meet with a fair share 


A NEW WORK BY “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. vol. unify 


with “Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” [Ready this dq, 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRaAc 


HUNTER. By Major Byne Hatt. 1 vol. [Ready this day, 
Ready this day, at every Library in the 


THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G4 


Henry, Special Correspondent to the “Standard.” 1 vol. 8vo, 


THE GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions ¢ 


America. By GEORGE RosE, M.A. (ARTHUR SKETCHLEY). 1 vol, 8yo, 


CON AMORE; or, Chapters of Criticism. By 
the Author of “ The Waterdale Neighbours.” 1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of “Clarissa.” 


CLARISSA: a Novel by Ricwarpsoy, 


Edited by E. 8. Dauias, Author of “ The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 


“ The romance glow: to with the ware pusest The most censoriow 
oye such matters will allow that not a shadow of vicious influence can be found in 


a! .’" Saturday Review. 
“One of the most beautiful, natural, pathetic, and thrilling works of fiction that 
country or any language has produced........ If the age has grown too picked to read Clarias) 
sad and beautiful story, we are sorry for the age.” —Morning Star. 


* NOTICE.—This day is published, 


ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mn 


oa Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” “The Red Court ” be, 
vol 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST NAME,” &. 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fam, 


Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “ A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols. (Shortly, 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. By Gzone 


MacDonatp, LL.D., Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Here is another book by Dr. MacDonald !—a book full of the records of a good man’s life, 
full of beautiful thoughts, valuable experience, eloquent descriptions of scenery, quaint 
illustrations of familiar subjects.” —A thenceum. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. 


“The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to be able 
Pronounce more than once or twice in a lifetime.” —A theneum. 


STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Txomas 


ARCHER. 3 vols, [Nearly ready. 


THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By A. 


Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young 


Lady. By Percy FirzGErap, Author of “ Never Forgotten,” &¢. 3 vols 
3 vols. 


OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 
[Ready ts dv. 
WILD AS a HAWK: a New Novel. By 


Mrs. Macquor, Author of “ Charlotte Burney,” &c. 3 vols. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE: aNovel. By Mrs. PULLEYS. 
JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Rossext Grey, Author of 


“ Never—for Ever.” 3 vols. 


E : i “Ti 
A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. Reprinted from Tinsley 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, each %. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | MISS FORRESTER: a Novel. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. BARREN HONOUR. 
SWORD AND GOWN. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 1867. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES. 
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October 3, 1868. ] 


The Saturday 


NEW NOVELS. 
«BONES and I”; or, the Skeleton at Home. 


By WaYTE MELVILLE. Crown Svo, 9s. 


yoT TOO LATE. By the Author of “Only 


George.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo 


MonkHousE. 3 vols. crown 8yo. Next week. 


LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “ Mary 


Constant.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Next week. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 
OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


(This day. 
IDALIA: a Love Story. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

[This day. 
(CHANDOS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW WORKS. 
MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. ‘Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by the Count MArret. 
2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait, 24s, 


VENEZUELA; or, Sketches of Life in a 


South American Republic. With a History of the Loan of 1864. By 
Epwarp B, Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S. Demy, with Map, 16s, 


A SUMMER in ICELAND. By C. W. 


PawKULL. Translated by the Rev. M. R. B.A. Demy 8vo. with 
Map and Illustrations, 14s, 


THE INSECT WORLD: being a Popular 


Account of the Orders of Insects. From the French of Louis FicvirEr. 
Demy 8vo. with 576 Illustrations, 20s. 


THE OCEAN WORLD: being a Descriptive 


History of the Sea and its Inhabitants. From the French of Louis Ficummr. 
Demy 8vo. with 427 Illustrations, 20s. 


THE ROMANCE of DUELLING. By A 


SreIsMeTz, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVELS.—NOTICE. 


FIGHT for LIFE—MOY THOMAS’S New 
Novel, entitled the “FIGHT FOR LIFE,” is now ready, in 3 vols, 
post 8vo, 24s,, and may be obtained at any Library in the Kingdom. 


OVER HEAD and EARS. — DUTTON 
COOK’S New Novel, entitled “OVER HEAD AND EARS,” a Love 
Story, in 3 vols. post Svo. 24s., will be ready on Monday. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. 


Next week, | vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 2is, 


THE PARANA; 


With Incidents of the Paraguayan War, and South American 
Recollections, from 1861 to 1868, 


By THOMAS J, HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., F.E.S., F.AS.L., 
11.B.M. CONSUL FOR ROSARIO; 


Vice-Président a’ Tonneur de 1’ Institut d’ Afrique, Paris; Honorary and Corresponding Member 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society; Socio Extranjero de la Sociedad 
ntologica de Buenos Aires, &c. &c.; Author ‘of * * Niger- — Binue 
Exploration,” Impressions of Western Africa,” “Ten 
anderings amongst the Ethio; Buenos ‘Ayres 
and Argentine Gi 3) &C. 


With Maps and Illustrations, including a Portrait of Field-Marshal Lopez, the 
Paraguayan President. 


Illustrations, Mr. WALLACE'S 


Shortly will be published, with numerous 
pean 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: 


THE LAND OF THE ORANG-UTAN AND THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 


A Narrative of Travel 1854—62. With Studies of 
Man and Nature. 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


“ Of Mr. Wallace and his many contributions to philosophical biology it is not easy to 
without ctiamn + for, putting aside their ea he, throughout his writings, with a 
modesty as rare as I believe it to be unconscious. forgets - J own unquestioned cigins Tot the 
honour of having originated, edcoundontt of Mr. Darwin, the theories which he so ably 
defends."—Extract from Dr. Hooker to the 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s, 


SPEECHES by JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., on 


various QUESTIONS PUBLIC POLICY. Edited Professor 
With Portrait, engraved by Jeens, from by Lucas and Box, 


“Mr. — speeches will al deserve to be studied as an apprenticeship to popular and 
parliamentar, oratory.” Daily News, 


SIR WALTER RALEGH’S LIFE and 
LETTERS. Compiled from Original Documents by Epwarp Epwakps. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 32s, (This day. 


RECOLLECTIONS of OXFORD. By G. V. 


Cox, M.A., ate Boe and in th Ualventiyof 
Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. (This day. 


HISTORICAL SELECTIONS: a Series: of 


Readings from the best Authorities on English and European History. 
Selected and arranged by E. M. SEWELL and C, M. YoNGE, Crewe he aa. 
is 


STUDIES in EARLY FRENCH POETRY. 


By WALTER Besant, M.A, Christ College, Cambridge. 


SERMONS preached before the University of 


Oxford. By R. W. Cuurcu, M.A., Rector of Whatley. Crown Svo. 4s, 6d. 


(This day. 
THE ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN’S CHARGE 
on the IRISH CHURCH. 8vo. 2. [This day. 


Monthly, 1s. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY.—OCTOBER. 


“ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON ” : a Historical Review of 
Part I. By GzorGE MacpoNaALp. To be completed in Three 
‘onthly 


Mo Is. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. CVIII. 


for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS : 

1. A FREE ANGLICAN CHURCH. By the Rev. Epwiy Hatcu. 

2. THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. By Miss Yonce. (Continued.) 

3. THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. By Harry CHEsTer. 

4. THE INCANTATION. Translation from Theocritus. By Epwin ARNOLD. 

5. REALMAH. By Arruur HELps. (Continued.) 

6. OUR HEAVY GUNS. 

7. SONNET “ON A BROTHER AND SISTER WHO DIED AT THE SAME 
TIME, Abergele, August 20, 1868.” By the AncuBissop of DunLix, 

8. WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS? 
By Professor FAWCETT. 

9. GOOD RESOLUTIONS. Translation from Horace. By F. D. Monicr. 

0. NOTE TO ARTICLE ON WOMEN PHYSICIANS, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s, 
ALDERSLEIGH: 
A Tale. 


By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETHMULLER, 
Author of “ Teuton.” 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


This day, post Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN VERSE MEMORIALS 
SCHOOL WORK AND SCHOOL PLAY. 


By ULTOR EGO, 
Artium—Ac. Ludi—Magister. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


RUN TO EARTH. 


MISS BRADDON’S FORTHCOMING NOVEL. 
Everywhere on October 3, in 3 vols. 


RUN TO EARTH: 
A Novel of Incident. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c, 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


RUN TO EARTH, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 7 CHARING CROSS, 
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ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN NEWS. 


THE MAIL: 


A Paper containing the News, the Principal Leaders, a 
well-digested Summary, and all interesting 
Matter from the Times.” 


The Newspaper hitherto known as the “ Evening Mail,” having become the property of the 
Proprietors of the “ Times,” is now published Twice a Weck, under the title of 


THE MAIL, 
At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or 8d, a Weck post free. 


The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each Paper will contain the News 
and all matters of Interest appearing in the Three previous Numbers of the * Times,” which 
will —— = a available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing Abroad 
or ia the Colon 


, Subseribers can obtain TIIE MAIL through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the 
I »on prepay t,at Printing House Square, London. 


Next week, demy 8vo. with 4 Illustrations by Frederick Walker, 12s. 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND 
A YOUNG PRINCE. 


By the Author of “The Story of Elizabeth,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNIIILL. 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. with 17 and Woodcuts, 


THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK OF MR. M. A. TITMARSH, 
AND THE 


MEMOIRS OF MR. CHARLES JAMES YELLOWPLUSII. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S 
“FOLLY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT, 


—~ 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 3d. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED; 


Or, the Crown, the Senate, and the Bench. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, LAWS, AND 
POWER OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


By FONBLANQUE and HOLDSWORTH. 
Revised to Present Date by ALEXANDER C. EWALD, F.S.A. 


Contents: The Constitution—the Queen—the House of Lords—the House of 
Commons and the New Reform Bill—the Advisers of the Crown—Proccedings in 
Parliament—the National Debt—Local Government—the Chiureli—the Ariny—tiie 
Navy—the Civil Service—the Law—the Courts of Law and Equity, and their Pro- 
cedure—Of Crimes and Offences—Of the Courts of Criminal Law—Practice of the 
Criminal Law—Law of Evidence, &c. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO,, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY. 


Under this title will be from time to time issued Standard Works in all classes of 
Literature, well printed, carefully edited, Illustrated, and strongly bound, at the 
price of 3s, 6d, per Volume, crown 8vo. ; postage, 6d. 


The Series will commence with 


A VERBATIM REPRINT OF THE ORIGINAL EDITION OF 


THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 


2 vols. each 1,000 pp. 
Collected and Edited by REUBEN and SHOLTO PERCY. 
With a Preface by JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


Complete Index, and Stecl Frontispiece of Twelve Portraits. Each Volume is complete in 
itself, with Index. 


Contents (Vol. I. now ready): Anecdotes of Humanity—Bencficence—Eloquence 
—Patriotism—Youth—Enterprise—George IIL, and his Family—The Fine Arts— 
Captivity — Exile - Science — Literature — Heroism — War — Justice —Crime and 
Eccentricity. 


Convers (Vol. II. shortly): Anecdotes of Imagination—Genius—Fidclity— 
Honour—Hospitality—Conviviality—the Bar—the Senate—Shipwreck—Travelling 
—the Puipit—Integrity—the Stage—Music—Industry—Commerce—Fashion—Pas- 
time—Women—Domestic Life, 


YREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


The Saturday Review. [October 3, 1868, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELs, 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. By the Auth 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” $8 vols, 


IN VAIN. By Heracuirus Grey, Author of 


“Armstrong Magney,” &c. 3 vols. 


PEARL. By the Author of “ Caste.” 2 vols 


“A very interesting novel. The charac! 11 there 
charm about the indescribable 


MKS. ST. CLAIR’S SON. By Lady Braxg, 


“This book sustains Lady Blake’s reputation. It is a well-written story, 
plot and a good moral. The interest is breathless.”—Johkn Bull. with 


THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mgp. 
garet and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ The popular author of * Margaret and her Bridesmaids’ has here given us th charm, 
ing volumes. The work is full of interest, and will be read throughout with pleasure" ae 


ROBERT FALCONER. By Gerorcr Mao. 
LL.D, Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 
MILDRED. By Grorerana M. Crar, Author 
of “ Leslie Tyrrel,” &e. 3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street, 


MR. BUXTON’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, Third Edition, rewritten and enlarged, Svo, 6s, 


IDEAS of the DAY on POLICY Analysed and 
Arranged. By CuHaries Buxton, M.A., M.P., Author of * A Memoir of 
Sir Nowell Buxton, Bart.” 
[This Edition contains annotations by Lord Cranborne, Sir Stafford North. 
ne a. Dean of Westminster, Mr. Layard, Earl Fortescue, Mr, Lecky, 
ke, 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NOTICE.—Mr. LONGFELLOW’S New Work, 
entitled NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES, will be ready, at every 
Bookseller’s in the Kingdom, on Saturday, October 10, bound in green 
cloth, price 5s. 


Mr. LonGrettow is now in England, superintending the publication 
of this Work, in which he has been able to secure a Copyright in this 
country, owing to the recent decision by the House of Lords, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


On Monday, October 12, will be published, 1 vol. small 8vo. 


A MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT 
HON. HUGH ELLIOT. 


By the Countess of MINTO. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 PRINCES STREET. 


At all the Libraries, on October 15, 


BLINDPITS: 


A Novel. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88 PRINCES STREET. 


Lately published, small 8vo. 4s. 


AN OUTLINE OF LOGIC, 
For the Use of Teachers and Students. 
By FRANCIS GARDEN, M.A. 


Sub-Dean of Her Majesty's Chapels Royal; Professor of Mental and Moral Science, 
Queen’s College, London. 


Opinions of the Press, 


© Without being 2 manual for mere beginners, or aiming on the other hand at a complete 
discussion, for advanced students, of difficulties in logieal science, Mr. Garden's unpretending 
but vaiuuble little book oceupics a middle place in the class of treatises to which it belonss. 
The reader will find it difficult, unless he knows something already of technical logic: but it 
is both explanatory and suggestive to one who has turned his attention to the subject, and is 
interested in the inquiries to which it leads. We are grateful to Mr. Garden for his very 
suggestive and pleasantly-written book.” — Guardian. 

* While the ‘ Outline’ teaches much, to an intelligent mind it suggests more. The student, 
after digesting thoroughly these first iessons in logic, will find, we imagine, no difficulty 
proceeding straight even to Sir W. Hamilton’s profound lectures on the subject...--.+++ . 
examples of * propositions’ and ‘arguments’ are, in this case—what they always should 
aud rarely are—novel, clear, and instructive.”—Zondon Keview. 

“ Mr. Garden has contrived, in spite of its difficulty, to draw up a little handbook, which is 
written with care and skill, and may take a good place between such mere outlines 
Morrell’s, and the larger, more expensive, and lete works of ‘Chomson, Chretien, 
Mill.”—Chwrch and State Review. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


On October 15, No. I., 6d. in Weekly Numbers, to be continued till completed, 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MARCUS STONE. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CITY ROAD, AND IV¥ LANE, 
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Qetober 3, 1868.] The Saturday Review. 


‘ 


No, I. this da}, Saturday, October 3, 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Being a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
from day to day: 


WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Price Sixpence; Stamped, Sevenpence. 


For the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, Australia, 
gd other distant places, it has been determined to issue a Weekly Publication, which shall be a collection of all the Original Articles 
printed in Tue Patt Mat Gazerre from day to day. 


This Publication is to be called THE PALL MALL BUDGET. The First Number is published this day, Saturday, October 3. 
Bach Number will be composed of Forty Pages in size and appearance like those of Toe Patt Matt Gazette. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET will also contain a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it will be a 
Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs Political, Social, Literary, &c. &c. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET will be published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early Morning Mails. 
A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, will be published on Friday. 


Advertisements for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office before Ten o'clock on Thursday morning. 


OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND, 


WHERE ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 
Price Twopence; Stamped, Threepence. 


“Tn regard to opinion, the Patt Matt Gazette is the most heterogeneous of journals. Ably expressed criticism on nearly 
ill sides may be found there.........04 The Patt Mazz Gazerre has a steady tone or tint, but except that it is Liberal in its 
Wlities, it has few dominant opinions. Enthusiasm apart, almost any ably expressed opinion that has got a platform and a 
heating in the world outside has a chance of being heard in the Part Maxi Gazerre too. Ably expressed it must be, and 
it is probable that no other existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied ability............ One of the most striking 
Points about the Part Maxi Gazerre has been the extent to which its matter has evidently been contributed by experts— 
Pople with the best information upon their respective topics...... .....Of all journals the Patt Matt Gazerre gives us the 
most vivid sense of power: its staff is so strong, its resources are so large. No one can doubt its disinterestedness....... a 
hh exercising the functions of a social and literary police, the Pars Maxi Gazerre has done work which it is not necessary 
to recall minutely. Did any other journal ever succeed in doing as much ?............ On the whole, we repeat, we think that, taken 
in connection with the political and social reaction to which we have referred, the Patt Matt Gazerre is the most important 
of the hour.”—Jrom “Tre Loxpon Press” in the Contemporary Review. 


*." From the first establishment of the PALL MALL GAZETTE (more than three years since) to the present time 
its circulation has constantly and steadily increased. It is now very large and influential. 


OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND. 
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The Saturday Review. [October 8, 1868: 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MR, CHARLES DICKENSS FAREWELL READINGS, 


Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO. beg to announce that, knowing it to be the determination of Mr. Dickens finally to retire from 
Public Reading soon after his return from America, they entered into arrangements with him while he was still in the United States, 


for a 
FAREWELL SERIES OF READINGS 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 
The First Course in London will commence in ST, JAMES’S HALL, 


ON TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, OCTOBER 6, 1868, 


WHEN HE WILL READ HIs 
“DOCTOR MARIGOLD,” AND “THE TRIAL FROM PICKWICK,” 


AND WILL BE CONTINUED AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1868, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1868, 
* David Copperfield,” and “ Mrs. Gamp.” “The Story of Little Dombey and Mr. Bob Sawyers 
Party.” 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1868, 
* Nicholas Nickleby,” and “ Boots at the Holly ~ TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1068, 
Tree Inn.” “Christmas Carol,” and “ Mr. Chops the Dwarf.” 


It is scarcely necessary for Messrs. Cnarpert & Co. to add that any announcement made in connexion with these Farewm 
ReEapinGs will be strictly adhered to, and considered final: and that on no consideration whatever will Mr. Dickens be induced to 
appoint an extra night in any place in which he shall have been once announced to read for the last time, 


Prices of Admission: 


Sofa Stalls (of which there will be a limited number only), 7s. Stalls, 5s. Balcony, 3s. 
ONE SHILLING, 


Tickets may be procured at Chappell & Co,’s, 50 New Bond Street, and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly, 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 


Have Pianofo y Broapwoop, Erarp, Contarp, and various other Makers, which have been hired for one or more Seasoa, 
nearly as good as new. 


Chappell § Co.’s Stock includes all descriptions by ail the best Makers. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY ERARD. 


Cuarrett & Co. have now a large Stock, nearly new, just returned from hire, at very low prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD & C0. 


Cuarret, & Co, have an immense assortment of various kinds of Secondhand Pianofortes by the above favourite Makers, at greatly 
reduced prices. 


SECONDHAND PIANOFORTES BY COLLARD & COLLARD: 


CuarreL. & Co. having a large Stock of Collard’s Pianofortes just returned from hire, they can offer them (although nearly equal to 


SATURDAY new) from 25 to 50 per cent. below the original prices, 


; ~ CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


q i ‘ONES 
sh Printed by @BO ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID J 
Ms Sl “ab the wice, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, October 3, 1868. 
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